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For the Companion. 
THE TRIAL OF GHOSTS. 


“Hollo, Tom! what do you say to a lark? | 
Will Banks, Jake Stokes and I have thought of 
one that'll be the richest you’ve heard of for | 
many a day.” 

“A good deal you have! What is it?” | 
“Come over to the harn and we'll talk about 

It is capital, no mistake.” | 
The two boys, Tom Laxcomb and Eph Thomp- | 
son, passed across the street to the home of the 
former, and entered the spacious barn, where 
they frequently talked over their plays and their 
plans. Finding luxuriant seats in the fragrant | 
hay, Eph commenced. 

“You know Granny Fulsom?” | 

“To be sure I do. She’s that queer woman, | 
who cures felons, and such things, and folks say 
that she is half a witch. Dot Johnson had seven | 
big warts on his left hand, and he screwed up | 
all the courage he had and went to see her by | 
moonlight. He said she muttered something | 
that sounded like a prayer, and in less than no 
time every wart was gone.” , 

“Nonsense! Who believes it?” 

“Well, at any rate, his hands are fair, now, 
and Sanders says that vears ago, when you and 
] were babies,:he had them on every finger.” 

“You don’t think she’s a witch, do you?” 

“Of course not! Who believes in witches 
now-a-days! But she looks like one, any way. | 
She walks along muttering and giving side | 
ylunces, and seldom speaks to people. Nobody 
likes her, and I guess a good many folks are 
afraid of her.” 

“Pshaw!” muttered Eph, but he moved a lit- 
tle uneasily. 

“But come,” said Tom, “what's your lark?” 

“Why, you see there are to be four of us,— 
you and J, Wiil Banks and Jake Stokes. Old 
Mother Goosey, as we boys call her, cures peo- 
ple by the help of spirits; and we are all to dress 
up as ghosts.” 

“O, but how can we?” 

“Easliy enough. Each one of us can get a 
sheet Jake Stokes has got a of phosphorus, 
that we can rub on our faces. The old lady 
hasn’t a single fastening to her house, and any-| and her steel spectacles, which had been clumsi- 
body can yo in, day or night. We shall give!ly mended with black thread in two or three 

three hollow knocks apiece on the door and the | places. Alice had had several talks with this 
windows, and then enter tozether.” quiet, isolated body, and felt toward her affce- 

“But it might frighten her—might frighten | tion as well as friendliness, for Mother Goosey 
her to death, you know.” had told her the sad story of her life—a life so 

“Nonsense, she’s tougli! And besides, if she | full of suffering that it was no wonder she said 
makes other people think she sees ghosts, it’s no | it seemed sometimes as if the Lord had clean 
more than fair to let her have a taste of her own | forgotten her. To those who liked her, and were 
medicine.” not prejudiced by the many untruthfal stories 

“It seems mean, any way,” said Tom, unea- | told against her, she was simply Aunt Ann. 
sily. | “T’m very glad to see you, child,” said the old 

“Pugh! what’s the use of fun if you can’t get | woman. 
it out of other people? I don’t believe she’ll| “And I’m glad to see you, aunty, and I’ve 
scare one hit.” come to prt you on your guard.” 

“Shall you wear masks?” “And what shall I do, child?” queried the old 

“No; only chalk our faces and rub phospho- | Jady, after she had listened to the girl's state- 
rus on our foreheads, and cheeks, and under the | ment. 
mouth; that’s all. Come, you won't spoil the| ]’}! tell you,” replied Alice. “Of course you’ 
fun; you’ll join us?” will be very brave, and not appear in the Jeast 

“Well—yes—I guess so,” said Tom, rather re-| astonished. They'won’t know what to make of 
Iuctantly. | that. Then you are to say, in a loud voice, 

“It will be the greatest sport you ever saw,’’ | holding a stick or something, and pointing to 
langhed Eph. “I’ve done nothing but think of | the door,— 
it ever since we hoys suggested the plan.” | ‘*Avengine spirits! enter and destroy these 

They neither of them saw the golden head of false ones! 
Alice, Tom’s sister, who sat reading in a nook| « Perhaps you had better have both windows 
of her own, considerably above them. The | open, for there’ll be a scampering when the 
Sweet, roomy barn was her favorite place of re- | spirits enter at your call;” and Alice, foreseeing 
sort with a new book. She had laid the volume | the sport, Janzhed heartily. 
aside, now, and was intently listening. “Yes, yes, deary; ves, ves, I sce;”’ and the old 

“About what time are we to do the ghost busi- | woman laughed, too; “the spirits will come?” 
ness?” asked Tom, as the hoys rose to go. | “Just as many as there are ghosts. O, they 

“O any hour after dark. They say the old la- | think it will be such a grand scare, and J know 
dy goes to roost with the chickens. I guess | it will.”’ 
eight would be a good time. Thursdav even-| The boys had entered heartily, meanwhile, in- 
ing, we’re thinking of now;” and then they con- | to the spirit of the sport. Every thing was fully 
ferred tozether how and when they should meet, 
and presently left the place. 

“The mean, ernel, wicked things!” ejaculated | 
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Alice, as she tried in vain to fix her attention 
upon the book. “To think Tom should join 
those young ruffians, T’ll go tell the poor old 
creature, and put her on her guard. At her age 
such a heartless prank might be the death of 
her. I'll tell her this very day—but O, that’s a 
good thought!” and she dropped the book to 
clap her hands. ‘We girls will have some fun, 
too, if onlv I can get Nanny and Lizzie to join; 
and I am sure I can, and even little Tiney.”” 

Full of the new idea, Alice put aside her book 
and went into the house, thoughtful but radiant. 
After tea she called upon a few of her friends, 
and it was evident from the peculiar brightness 
of her face, as she left them, that she had been 
successful in her desires. 

It was not dark as she walked with quick step 
toward the poor little cabin of Mother Goosey. 
as the harmless old woman was called. 

The lonely creature had just put by her Bible 














arranged. They met on the appointed night in 
a dark corner of the patch of woods near the 
old jady’s dwelling, and dressed themselves in 
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| lessly swim, slaughtering and devouring every 
creature they can master. They seize with 
| equal avidity putrescent garbage, and swallow 
| a fetid carcass with a gusto. 
| Their function is recognized by naturalists in 
| their proclivitics and characteristic acts. They 
| prevent the too rapid increase or multiplication 
| of other aquatic beings. To that end their di- 
‘gestion is rapid, the solvent properties of fluid 
| secreted in their stomach are resistless, and con- 
sequentiv, being always hunery, they are per- 
| petually slaying and eating. Dreaded as they 
|are by man, if they were suddenly annihilated 
| unpleasant conseqnences would ensue. They 
| are constantly on duty as universal scavengers, 
| holding the balance of power between life and 
|death. It is the province of science to study 
losses that are permanent in nature. No one of 
them is more firmly established or better under- 
stood than this—viz., eat or be eaten! 











For the Companion. 
WHAT MRS. BOYCE DID. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“Well, if that ar woman don’t beatall! There 
she goes av’in, and him, too, so there’s nobody 
sheets, with many a finttering streamer, and | Jeftto home but poor old grandma’am and the 
chalked each other’s faces, and used phosphorus | ¢hildren.” 
in a manner that was frightful to behold. Mrs. Boyce was standing at her pantry win- 

Then they marched in procession to the little | dow, working over butter; and as this window 
old hut, knocked, groaned and entered. To | was exactly opposite the side door of her next 
their astonishment the old woman received them | neighbor's houses she could note all that took 
quite as if she were used to such unearthly com- | place there, without leaving her employment, 
pany. She frowned, and they felt uncomforta-| which was certainly a great advantage. She 
ble as they stood looking at her, uncertain what | now saw Mr. and Mrs. Varney get into a buggy 
to do next. and drive out of the yard, which called forth 
“Ye be false ghosts,” she said, in a hollow | the above exclamation. 
voice. The bovs began to question as to the fun “They’ve took the valise, too, so they’re going 
of the thing. Very deliberately she rose and put | to stay all night,” she added. “I declare if I had 
out the light. The moonbeams illuminated her | children I'd stay to home and take care of em.” 
silvery hair and her wild, gray eyes, as she lifted | All this and much more was said in soliloquy, 
her long, thin forefinger, and in a sepulchral | but when her husband came in to dinner her 
voice exclaimed ,— first greeting was,— 

“Avenzing spirits! I bid you enter and destroy | “Jest think, them Varneys have gone off to 
these false ones!” stay over night ay’in.”’ 

The door opened glidingly, and in came— “How do yon know?’ asked her husband, a 
how many? The boys could not have told for’ sturdy, jovial-looking farmer, in a blue frock. 
their lives; for, to their frizhtened gaze, the| “Because I saw ’em ride off in their new bug- 
things they saw were veritable spectres, so thin gy, and they took the black valise with ’em. 
and unsubstantial in the moonlight, so spirit-| They always stay all night when they takes 
like, that the hair rose on their heads, and as | that.’ 

Alice advanced toward them, trembling with in- “Luckily it’s no concern of ourn,”’ said Mr. 
ward Jaughter, they turned and rushed for the | Royce, who was already seated at table and help- 
windows and doors, their sheets tanyling their | jng himself to bountiful supplies of beef and 
feet so that they rolled in piteous white bundles cabbage. 

on the other side of the house. Once up, they! “But there’s them dear little children, and old 
never stopped to look behind them, but flew as | erandma’am—she aint much better ’n a child.” 
on the wings of the wind, till they were clear of “Come, now, woman, you’ve brought up one 
the woods, and on toward home, never thinking family o’ children and got’em well started in 
of their attire till they felt the protecting shadow | the world, and that’s your share. I wouldn’t 
of their own domiciles. worry about other folks’ doings.” 

M.uny astory was told, next day, of strange “But what if any thing should happen?” 
figures with fiery faces flitting along the silent “Why, let it happen.” 
village streets, but the real thing, the solution “Now, John Boyce, how you do talk! but 
of the puzzle, never transpired till the boys were | there, I know you aint half so ugly as you try 
men grown, to make out. You'd ran your head off this min- 

But be sure they never attempted to scare | ute to do a neighbor a kindness ” 

Granny Fulsom again. John laughed, seeminglv not displeased at the 
compliment, and his wife went on. 

“l’ve the greatest mind to bring ’em all over 
here to sleep.” 

“Which would be as much as to tell the Var- 
neys they aint capable of managing their own 
affairs,” said Mr. Boyce. 

“Well, what if I was to go over there and 
sleep, then?” 

“Tt’ud only be saying the same thing in a dif- 
ferent way; and, besides, you aint certain they 
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SHARKS. 


In every geological epoch in mundane history 
this ferocious fish appears to have existed. Al- 
though the bones are soft and cartilaginous, 
the teeth are almost indestructible. Some of 
the fossil specimens, nearly a pound in weight, 
found at Gayhead, in Massachusetts, and in the 
marl pits of New Jersey, besides hundreds of 
other places on all the continents, prove their | he going to stay away over night. A pretty joke 
wide distribution at the earliest geological peri- | if they was to come home and find you abed in 
ods, and their importance in the limitation of | their house,” and Mr. Boyce Jan:hed so merrily 
aquatic races. at this idea that his wife canght the contagion 

So necessary are sharks in the economy of | and laughed too. 
nature, they still inhabit every zone. Solitary| ‘‘If it wasn’t for the black valise,’” said she, 
and alone they range from pole to pole, sangni- | “I shouldn’t think so much about it.” 











nary bandits of the element in which they fear-' “Likeas not they’rejust zone over to Scranton, 
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shopping, and took that to fetch home things 
_ in,” said her husband. 

“May be. I didn’t think of that,” said Mrs. 
Boyce. Still she was but half comforted, and 
seeing little Lemuel out swinging on the gate, 
she made an excuse to go to the door. 

“So your ma and pa’s gone away, haint they ?”” 
she asked. 

“Yes’m, they’re gone up to Grandpa Peck’s.” 

“When they coming back?” 

“To-morrow, I guess.” 

“And who’s to home?” 

“Nobody but me, and grandma, and Lily.” 

“There, what'd I tell you!” cried Mrs. Boyce, 
going back to the kitchen. ‘‘They’ve gone down 
to their Father Peck’s and won’t be back till to- 
morrow.” 

“Then you can worry to your heart’s content,” 
remarked her husband. 

“John Boyee, who'd think you was « husband 
and father?” said she, severely. 

Mrs. Boyce was one of those careful souls 
who never for a moment forget their responsi- 
bilities, and who spend their lives in doing for 
others. 

She had not allowed herself time even to mod- 
el her dress ever so remotely after the fashion of 
the day, but still appeared with the same high 
comb, and the same secantness of skirt which 
had been in vogue when her husband wooed her, 
some twenty years before. For his part he rath- 
er liked it, saying, “It wouldn’t look nat’ral for 
Phoebe to come out in any of them new-fangled 
gimeracks.”’ 

Having seen her own little brood safely 
through the perils of childhood, she was now in- 
tent on doing that same kind office for any oth- 
er children who came in her way, like that moth- 
erly old hen which was once found brooding 
over a family of orphan kittens. 

And, truth to tell, she had abundant oppor- 
tunity to exercise her maternal instinct in the 
case of her ncighbor’s children, for Mrs. Varney 
was the opposite of Mrs. Boyce, being an easy- 
going woman, who did what she took a fancy to 
do, trusting that “every thing would come out 
right, somehow.” 

It was not the first time, by many, that she 
had left her children for a day or night with no 
other care than that of Mr. Varney’s mother, 
now in her dotage, and as yet no harm had come 
to them worse than that which resulted from 
tumbling into the water‘thogshead, or stuffing 
themselves with green fruit, or plundering the 
preserve closet. But Mrs. Boyce always predict- 
ed that something would happen, and she proved 
a true prophet. 

She had looked out the window the last thing 
before going to bed, ‘to see that all was safe,’’ 
but it seemed that even in sleep her sense of re- 
sponsibility did not leave her, for by-and-by she 
awoke suddenly with a feeling of terror, for 
which she could assign no cause. She lay still 
a moment, her heart beating violently, and heard 
through the open bedroom door the clock in the 
kitchen strike twelve. There was no other 
sound, and apparently nothing was amiss, so 
Saying to herself “What a fool I be!” she turned 
over with the intention of composing herself to 
sleep again, when she saw a light on the oppo- 
site wall. 


? 


“Hasband, husband!”’ she cried, starting up. 
“See there!” 

“Eh—what? The moon,” murmured the half- 
awakened man. 

“The moon don’t rise in the west,” said Mrs. 
Boyce, who by this time was at the window. 
She pulled back the curtain, and at the same 
moment the fire-bells struck. Mr. Varney’s 
house was in flames. 

Wrapping a bed-blanket round her, she ran 
with all her might to her neighbor’s door, the 
one from which she had seen the buggy drive 
away that morning. It was fastened, and her 
husband, instead of coming to her aid, was run- 
ning through the strect shouting “Fire!” 

She beat the door, wildly calling over the names 
of old Mrs. Varney and the children, but there 
Was no answer, and no sound of any one stir- 

| sige within. It seemed to her that she stood 
there half an hour, though in reality it could 
not have been many seconds before she realized 
the hopelessness of attempting to enter by the 
door, and betheught her of the bulk-head which 
often stood open on sunny days. She flew to it; 
it was shut. 

She picked up a stick, and by pushing it 
through a crevice contrived to slip the hasp, and 
crept into the cellar, which, like all the house,was 
as light as day. She made her way to the nur- 
sery without difficulty, but the little beds were 
empty, and still calling the children’s names, 
opened the door of the next room. Through the 
dense and stifling smoke she could distinguish 
the two small figures, standing by the bedside. 


ever so long,” said Lemmy. 
“Ho, grandma’am! Miss Varney,” said Mrs. | 
Boyce, grasping her shoulder. 


There was no reply, nor any motion. Mrs. 


would come back for grandma. Through blind- 
ing smoke and scorching heat they fought their 
way down stairs, and reached the foot just as 
the firemen, who now surrounded the honse, 
broke in the outside door. 
and saying to another, ““Come, quick,” she led 
the way back to old Mrs. Varney’s room. 
“Tow sound she sleeps! she’s stupefied with 
smoke,” said the man. 
“She’s dead,” said Mrs. Boyce. 
Not another word was spoken. Silently the 
solemn burden was borne through the crowd and 
laid on the grass. 
In a few minutes the engines ceased to play, 
for the flames progressed so rapidly it was use- 
less to attempt to save the house. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Varney returned, the next 
day, they found a heap of smouldering ruins 
where their home had been, while their household 
ods were strewn about the ground in confused 
and broken masses. 
Nothing could be known with certainty con- 
cerning the origin of the fire, but as it was first 
seen issuing from the quarter of the house where 
poor grandma slept, and as she was smothered 
by the smoke before the light and the roaring of 
the tlame had awakened the children, it was 
supposed that she must have set the fire in some 
way, perhaps by carrying her candle to the 
clothes closet while undressing. 
“Well,” said Mr. Boyce to his wife, ‘your 
worrying did some good that time, for if it hadn’t 
been for you the little ones would ’a’ been burnt 
to death, sure.”’ 
“T should think some other folks would wor- 
ry,” said Mrs. Boyce, “‘when they think of poor, 
dear old grandma’am; but there, perhaps she 
might as well’a’ died so as any way; she couldn’t 
’w’ suffered much; she looked as peaceful as a 
lamb.”’ 
aa en 
For the Companion. 
BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CuarpTer IV.—ComMrortinG BARBARA. 
“I watched her from my eyrie, 
So blithe a thing and sweet! 


And thought that never fairy 
Was half as fair and fleet.’’ 


Barbara never moved after Belle left her, not- 
withstanding Nanny had both arms about her, 
eoaxing her. 

“Dear, dear Bab, don’t look so! 
so still! 
falling on your head, and clear down to your | 
feet, and I don’t like the way it makes you look. | 


After all, who cares? And who are they?” 
Barbara shivered and groaned. Then 


neck, moaning,— 

“O, it’s very hard to bear! 
poverty! But this, too! It’s awful, Nanny!” 
you frighten me when you look so.” 

“Why, how do I look, Nanny?” 


a piece of marble. 
them, darling, and they know it.’’ 


my condition and make you all happier. 


Even my face is against me. 


if I couldn’t take care of myself!’ she added 
bitterly. 





“Run, run; why don’t you run?” eried Mrs. 
Boyce, 


' Don’t talk that way!” 


“We can’t wake grandma; we’ve been trying | 
Boyce bent lower—then snatching Lily in her} 


arms, she bade Lemmy follow her, saying wail 


Resigning Lily to the arms of one of them, | 


| “And why didn’t you speak, dear?” 





she 
turned slowly, and threw her arms over Nanny’s 


If it was only the 


“Never mind, dear, don’t mind, please, because 


“O, Tean’t tell you—so—white and rigid, like 
You’re worth the whole of 


“No, dear—worth nothing; if I was I'd better 
I have 
read of women, even young girls, who have done 
t. O, why won’t Providence put something in 
my way which I can turn into use and value? 
Mother won’t let 
me go into the mills nor into the shops; just as 


“Why shouldn’tI, child? Whose pride is it, 
now, that keeps us paupers?”’ 

“We are not paupers, Barbara.” 

“Yes, we are—receiving a pitiful pittance from | 
| Uncle Harper, who is rioting on our substance.” 
| QO, Lhope not, Bab.” 

“He is, and I’m afraid I shall tell him so. 
write him a letter this very night, and. ask him 
| to let us have some money. We're getting into 
| debt, Nanny, plain as we live, and it kills me to 

fecl that. And then to think of that frightful 
| sound!” 
| Bab, it was poor father,” said Nanny, pathet 
ic and tearful; “poor, poor father!” 
| “I know it; but it is looked upon as a sort of 
disgrace. I shall see it forever after this in those 
| 
| 


Vu 


| girls’ faces.” 
| “Dear Bab, you’re not a bit like yourself,” said 
Nanny, sorrowfully. 

Barbara burst into tears. 

“T know it, Nanny. I’m a weak, proud, pas- 
sionate girl, not fit to be the sister of either of 
you; but I do so long to lift you up out of this 
dreadful slough of poverty. And poor mother 
wasting away before our eyes, and we powerless 
to help!” 

June and Nanny both vied, at this, with loving 
protestations in comforting her, and when at 
last, at her request, they left her alone, she sat 
down to the deal-table, and, taking from a much 
worn case her writing materials, she wrote the 
story of their wants in burning language, with 
the tears running down her cheeks. 

“JT wouldn’t write him a line,” she said, half 
fiercely, to herself, “if I didn’t think he had 
wronged us cruelly.” 

After she had sealed her letter she walked the 
length of the shadowy room and looked out of 
the window. The calmness and the majesty of 
night seemed to have fallen upon all the inani- 
mate things without. 

“After all, God made this world very beauti- 
ful,” she said, softly, ‘and I don’t suppose He 
wants us to be miserable for any good it may 
bring. If we could only bear the trouble and 
still say ‘It is right,’ that would be the way to 
turn it to account; but I can’t. 

“Ts it can’t or won’t, I wonder?” she mur- 
mured, herlip quivering. ‘I’m afraid itis won’t. 
I am sure He will give me strength if I have any 
particular work to do; and how much better to 
look back and say I bore my lot patiently! 

“O God, who seemest so far off,’ she cried, 
lifting clasped hands as she gazed into the clear, 
solemn sky, “help me to be a better girl! Take 
from my heart ‘envy and all uncharitableness,’ 
and make me a true leader for Nanny and angel 
June. 

“There! He has heard me!’ she said, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘and He will help me to bear patiently, 
| not bitterly, because I must. 

“Come, Nanny,” she said, next morning, 
'echeerily, ‘‘washing to-day; wake up, little sis- 





| “Pye been awake along time,” said Nanny, 
| opening her eyes and gazing with a look of sur- 
| prise upon Barbara’s happy face. 


“T was—a little afraid. I thought may be you 

| felt—bad, still, as you did last night.” 
“QO, that’s all gone,”’ said Barbara, with a lit- 
tle twinge of reeollection. 
that there’s a spring so near the kitchen door! 
I can imagine how this old house might be made 
perfectly habitable, and really pleasant. Why, 
June, you awake, too, darling?” 
“Yes, I’m going to get breakfast all alone by 

| myself!” cried. happy June, springing up. “Now 





| please do let me, Bab, dear; you and Nanny have 
Don’t stand | got to carry the water, and the sooner that’s 
There’s a great streak of moonshine | done, the sooner things will be ‘out on the line. 


O, what a lovely morning! Just feel the air at 
this window! 
cheeks. And the currants are ripe; I see them 


from here. 
help along.” 


looking at her admiringly 
“Of course,” laughed June. 


it. 


morning. I'll run and see.” 


out into the wide hall, and there, sure enough 


called the girls alternately. 


, | full of resinous pine splinters. 
Bab smiled as she heard her. 





“O, Bab, you sweet, lovely sister, it would kill | feelings seemed to have vanished. She and Nan- 
us all to have you go to the mills or the shops! | ny kindled a fire in the broken old stove in the 


“What a blessing 


It blows rose-breaths against your 


I know ever so many who want to 
buy them, but I shall pick them for the shop, to 


“Why, June, what a bright idea!’ said Nanny, 
“T’ve been keep- 
ing that, secing that neither of you thought of 


I'm sure Redbird’s chicks will be out this 


Another moment, and, after splashing in the 
water, and rubbing her cheeks rose-red, she went 


strutted Redbird, with almost a dozen downy, 
fluttering things at herfeet. June was half wild; 


she fed them as she talked, and laughed, and 


“T’m just as happy as I can be,” she sang, go- 
ing into the great room with her apron and arms 


All her envious 


OCT. 8, 1872. 


Mrs. Bennett seldom came down early, being 
frequently broken of her rest. When she did 
make her appearance, both Barbara and Nanny 
were up to their elbows in the Suds, and the 
washing was almost all out on the line. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Bennett, Xs Nanny rar. 
out with a batch of pillow-cases. Barbara lookce 
up to see her mother’s face beaming. 

“He is quite rational this morning—the {irs 
time for months.” 

“O mamma!” 

“And he moved his right hand; he took hok 
of mine, dear.” 

Barbara thought of her little prayer of tix 
night before with a swelling heart. 
“Did the dreadful noise disturb you? It wa: 
that frantic effort to express himself that broke 
the bonds of silence. He has succeeded in speak- 
ing so that I could understand him once.” 
Bab’s expressions of delight were intruded 
upon by the entrance of a little bent body ina 
blue gingham dress, and a small drab poke bon- 
net, with a large wicker, work basket on her 
arm. 

“Nurse Townley!’ cried Bab, springing out of 
the suds, her face glowing, “where did you drop 
from?” 

‘Not from the clouds,” said Nurse Townley, 
depositing the basket on a table, and moving 
into the large dining-room, followed by Barbara 
and Nanny. 

“Go out, dear, and empty the basket,” said 
Nurse Townley; ‘“‘there are a few trifles in it;” 
then she sat down while Bab untied her bonnet 
and Nanny unpinned her shewl. 

“Now go right on with thee work, children; 
don’t mind me. I took a notion this morning, 
foolish old body that Iam, because of a dream 
|I dreamed. Now don’t laugh at me. I’m not 
one of the superstitious kind, thee knows—but 
the coach passed by at six this morning, and here 
lan.” 

She sent them all to their tasks. June spread 
out the “trifles;” two dozen fresh exes, two 
chickens ready for the oven, which showed that 
the kind old woman must have risen before day- 
light; and a leaf-basket on top, full of maynif- 
cent crimson strawberries, plucked in the dew. 

What a pleasant day it was! A hundred times 
Barbara decided that, after all, it was best to 
look on the pleasant side of things, and trust. 
By four in the afternoon the sweet, snowy linens 
were compactly folded, ready for next day’s iron- 
ing, and Barbara donned her “best dress,” a 
pretty white muslin, in honor of nurse’s vi.it. 

They had the strawberries for tea. Mr. Ben- 
net appeared to be still improving, and the spir- 
its of the little family were proportionately high. 
Nurse had consented to share their hospitality 
for one night, and as she sat there, her little prim 
figure upright, the white hair still slightly cur 
ing from under the front of her well starched 
cap, with June at her fect, and Bab, in-her su- 
perb beauty, at her side, a brighter or sweeter 
picture could not be found. 

“And how does thee like this lonesome place?” 
asked Nurse Townley, folding her hands and 
leaning back as she gazed in Bab’s glowing face. 

Barbara sighed, then smiled. Mrs. Bennett 
had left them for her faithful watch in the sick 
chamber. 

“It is lonesome, nurse, but [ am striving to be 
contented.” 

“She wants to try her wings, nurse,’’ laughed 
Nanny. “It is tiresome for Bab to be in this 
narrow place.” 

“1 should like to find some work to do,” half 
sighed Bab. 

“Thee is needed here, child,”’ said Nurse Town 
ley. “Does thee not think it strange I have 
dreamed of thee grandfather three nights rut 
ning?” 

Bab was silent. 
ing again. 

“TI think thee had the old clock that stood in 
his bedroom.” 

“It is up in mamma’s room now, but it nevel 
goes,” said Nanny. 

“Thee knows my son Dan’] was a clock-maket, 
and I learned something of the business,” sail 
the old lady, sitting upright. “Could thee ge 
the clock, girls?” 

Bab voluntecred. “If it could only be mené 
ed!” she said; they needed itso much. Nanry 
drew up the table, and presently Barbara cam 
down with the clock, a small, old-fashioned af 
fair that in its day had been costly, She placel 
it on the table. 

“It may be a disappointment,” said the olf 
lady. “Don’t tell thee mother, girls; Iam toooll 
to like being laughed at.” She placed her hand 
on the side of the clock. “Thee remembers olf 
Mrs. Watkins?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara; “she took care of grant 
father.” j 

“Thee remembers thy Uncle Harper was calle! 


She felt bitter thoughts striv- 
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father’s death by the illness of his wife, who died 


soon after.” 

Yes, Barbara remembered hearing her mother 
tell about it. 

“Thee also. may remember that Mrs. Watkins 
was with thee grandfather to the last, and most 
of the time alone with him.” 

Nanny and June crept up closer to the table. 
They had that mysterious feeling as if some 
great and straige secret was about to be impart- 


A to them. 
To be continued. 





BY-AND-BY. 

What visions crowd the youthful breast! 

What holy aspirations high 
Nerve the young heart to do its best, 

And wait the promise—‘‘By-and-by !” 
The destitute, whose scanty fare 

The weary task can scarce supply, 
Cheat the grim visage of Despair 

With Hope’s fair. promise—“By-ax.d by.”’ 
Thus ever o’er life’s rugged way 

This angel, bending from thet sky, 
Beguiles our sorrows, day by day, 

With her sweet whisperings—-By-nd-by. - 


~———— +o 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
In Two CHapTers.—Cuap. I. 

We suddenly received from home the intelligence 
that my father had been taken seriously ill, and had 
expressed a wish that we should return. The neces- 
sity was so urgent that delay was not to be thought 
of, and we started the very same hour. 

It was a sad journey we had to make. A few days 
before it had thawed, and had then again frozen hard; 
now the snow fell in thick flakes, and the weather 
was piercingly cold. My anxiety about my father 
left me no rest, and Axinia longed earnestly to be at 
home and beside the sick bed. We determined to 
travel the night through ; and we were the better ena- 
bled to do this as, toward evening it having ceased 
to snow, we expected a moonlight night, and our 
driver, Rosko, was well acquainted with the road. 
We were well furnished with furs, and also with pro- 
visions for our journey. 

Before the night came on we had reached the wide- 
spreading forest which separated us from our native 
home, and which stretches away in the distance 
towards Lithuania, there to unite itself with the 
boundless forests of that country. A perfect stillness 
reigned around us, which was broken only by the 
trotting of the horses and the heavy breathing of 
the lady’s maid, an old Frenchwoman, who had fallen 
asleep. 

It was just an hour before midnight, and nothing 
particular had happened on our lonely way, when 
suddenly the horses which drew our sleigh began to 
show an unusual kind of uneasiness. They snorted 
and chafed, and, without being urged by the whip, 
gallopped faster and faster. They were horses we 
had had for several years, and which could be induced 
to go out of their usual speed only by some very ex- 
traordinary cause. They appeared anxious and fear- 
ful, and often turned their heads round to look back, 
and then it always seemed as if some unknown power 
impelled them to renewed exertion. Old Rosko ap- 
peared now to be seized with a certain uneasy feel- 
ing. He looked back several times quickly, and 
seemed to be listening; then he gave the horses the 
reins, so that they were free to go at their own speed, 
and off they set ata full gallop. I was so seated in 
the sleigh that by just turning my head my mouth 
was close to our driver’s ear. 

“Whatis the matter, Rosko?” whispered I so gently 
to him that it was impossible for Axinia to catch 
what I said. ‘You seem to be alarmed.” 

The old man idered fora t, and then 
answered me in the same low tone. “I fear the 
wolves are upon our track; the cold has driven them 
out of the woods, and hunger makes them follow us; 
and if the speed of the horses does not save us, we 
are lost!” 

I have since then led the life of a soldier, and have 
beheld death in its most fearful forms; but never, in 
the thick of the battle’s roar, nor in front ef a flam- 
ing battery, did I ever feel the terror and horror I felt 
at this moment. 

My first thought was my sister. I saw in imagina- 
tion her delicate, lovely form torn by the teeth of the 
monsters. I had often heard that these creatures 
pursued their prey with an obstinacy and a speed 
which made it impossible to escape from them. If 
our horses could hold out we might be saved; but I 
felt sure that their strength would be exhausted be- 
fore that of our pursuers, and that we should fall a 
sacrifice to them. 

I wore a hunting-knife by my side, and had also 
with mea rifle and a pair of pistols; but my provi- 
sion of powder and ball was small, and could serve 
only to bring down some few of these sevage ani- 
mals, whieh I knew were accustomed to go out upon 
their nightly expeditions in flocks of several hun- 
dreds together. 

In the meantime old Rosko drove the horses on- 
ward with unceasing speed ; but it was not necessary 
to urge them much, for the acute instinct of the ter- 
rified beasts understood the approaching danger bet- 
ter than we. I felt an unceasing inclination to look 
back into the distance behind us, in order to listen, 
through the stillness of the night, for some sound 
that might confirm the horror of our fate. 

Rosko saw and heard plainer than I. “They are 
coming! ! They are coming!” whispered he, suddenly. 

“Don’t you hear the rushing and panting? They 
look like a dark shadow as they come up out of the 
valley. It isa pack of more than a hundred.” 

I now saw what Rosko’s quicker sight had already 
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black mass came nearer and nearer. It passed 50 | 


With a strange, gliding motion, an enormous | ing-knife. 
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Then one of the creatures got nearer to 
| our sleigh; it gavea frightful spring to clear its side, 


quickly over the snow that one could not exactly | | but my hunting-knife caught it in the flank as it 


distinguish the manner of its motion, and it became sprang, and it fell dead before it reached us. 


Ax- 


evident that it would very soou overtake our horses, | inia had sunk in terror by the side of the lady's 
the strength of which was beginning to give way. | maid, who had long since been cowering in the bot- 


Awful, horrible sounds broke through the stillness 
of the night. They seemed to be sent forth from the 
depth of the chest, and resembled sometimes a grunt- 
ing noise, and sometimes the painful, hollow, but yet 
partly repressed yells of one in agony. - 

I could now distinguish the separate groups of the 
eager monsters. Already several had burst forward 
out of the mass, and were within gunshot of our 
sleigh. I raised my gun, cocked it, and aimed at the 
foremost of the creatures. 

“Stoop down!” cried I to Axinia, who had started 
up as if frightened out of a dream. She looked at 
me inquiringly, but it was evident from my actions 
that this was no time for questions. 

She instantly bent down her head and shoulders. 
My gun went off, and the foremost and the largest of 
the animals fell to the earth. My shot had waked 
the lady’s maid, and she began to scream, thinking 
we were attacked by robbers. 

“It is only the wolves,’’ said Rosko, with astonish- 
ing coolness. ‘We are rid of one, but a hundred 
others will be our faithful companions until’? —— 
He said no more, for he did not wish the females to 
hear the worst. In the meantime the horses, startled 
by the report of the gun, darted forward with re- 
newed vigor, whilst the wolves made a stop to gather 
round the dead body of their companion. 

“It will not last long,” murmured Rosko to him- 
self. ‘I know them; they will soon be close behind 
us again; and their perseverance will put the best 
horse to shame.”’ 

I now had an opportunity of seeing how great was 
Axinia’s strength of mind. She spoke words of com- 
fort to the weeping lady’s maid with perfect compo- 
sure, and exhorted her to join her in prayer to Him 
whose will could instantaneously tame the wild beast 
of the desert. She sank on her knees in the bottom 
of the sleigh, and beside her the lady’s maid; but the 
latter was not capable of collecting her thoughts to 
pray, and she gave way to continual lamentations, 
and to repeated denunciations of the journey itself. 

By this time I had reloaded my rifle, and it lay 
against my shoulder in a state of readiness, whilst 
the horses were doing their best to escape from our 
pursuers. Then the rushing, snuffiing and panting 
drew nearer agai The dark mass came on with 
wonderful speed, and I soon perceived that a few of 
the creatures had outrun the others, and were ap- 
proaching with their gaping jaws extended toward us. 

A second ball struck the most daring of them to 
the ground. I hoped by this again to gain time; I 
hoped that, favored by the frequent stopping of the 
beasts over their dead comrades, we might be able to 
gain the outside of the forest, and perhaps some hu- 
man dwelling. But how vain were my calculations! 
This time they did not remain nearly so long with 
their dead companion as with the first. I had scarce- 
ly time to reload before they were after us again. 

“Tt is all of no use,’’ whispered Rosko to me; ‘the 
horses cannot last much longer, and then we are 
lost.” 

And it is true that by this time there was a visible 
decrease in the strength of our horses; their breath- 
ing became an anxious gasping, and their pace un- 
steady. They did their best, for they knew that the 
bloodthirsty destroyers were at our heels, and that 
only speed could save us; but their powers were be- 
coming more and more exhausted. Often had one 
or other of them already fallen on its knees and then 
sprung up again with a desperate effort. 

We were, indeed in a fearful situation; I trembled 
for Axinia’s life, not formy own. My balls brought 
down a few more of our pursu€rs, but that no longer 
disturbed them in their chase. They were now close 
behind us; their heavy breathing was more distinct- 
ly heard. I could see their gaping jaws with the 
rows of frightful teeth, and their tongues hanging 
out; and I could see their savage, fiery eyes. 

And what a multitude was there of them! My 
last charge was expended, and I now possessed no 
means of defence against an attack of the furious 
animals, except my two pistols, which had not yet 
been fired off, my hunting-knife and the but-end of 
my rifle. This Rosko had remarked. 

“There is still one hope left,” said he; ‘I remem- 
ber to have seen on our way here an uninhabited 
hunter’s hut, which cannot now be far off. If we 
can succeed in reaching it, we are safe for the pres- 
ent; if not, the wolves will tear us to pieces, and re- 
lieve their fierce hunger with our flesh. If it comes 
to that, sir,’”’ continued he, with a trembling voice, 
“then—you have still the loaded pistols—then be 
compassionate, and give your sister a speedy death, 
that she may not die by inches under the teeth of 
the wolves.’ 

I stared, in speechless silence at the old man; a 
tear ran down his cheek; without speaking, he 
looked at me and nodded his head, as if by that 
means to add force to what he had said. 


Never shall I forget that moment! A shudder ran 
through my veins; I looked into the innocent face 
of my sister; I turned my eyes in desperation 
tewards heaven; it seemed to me that deliverance 
ought to come, and must come from above to that 
pure and pious being, who forgot all her earthly 
dangers in her resignation to the will of the Al- 
mighty. 

Then the panting and trampling came closer to us, 
and I saw that the foremost of the creatures had 
reached us, and that they seemed to be smelling our 
carriage, as if they wished first to see of what the 
freight consisted before they made the attack. 

My right hand had mechanically drawn my hunt- 





tom of the sleigh. 

“Well done!’ cried Rosko to me, with all the 
spirit ofa youngman. “Spare your powder and use 
your knife! Ican see the hut how. Hold out a lit- 
tle longer and then we shall be secure.’’ 

Rosko flogged the horses unmercifully, and once 
more the faithful beasts made incredible exertions; 
it seemed as if they felt that this was the last piece 
of service they should ever render their masters, and 
were therefore willing to put forth their last strength. 

In the meantime, I had put my pistol in my breast- 
pocket, and stood upright, with the gunstock held 
up in my hand ready to strike. Whether it was that 
this threatening attitude made an impression on our 
pursuers, or whether the accelerated speed of our 
horses was the cause, I know not; but so it was that 
we began to leave the savage monsters a little be- 
hind, and we gained a slight, but in our situation in- 
valuable advantage over them. 

I looked around me. There stood the hut; the 
door was open, and Rosko gave acry of joy, as with 
his powerful hand he drew up the horses, and then 
sprang from his seat, saying, ‘‘We are here, we are 
here! Quickly out and into the hut; there’s nota 
moment to be lost!’’ 

But already had Axinia, with wonderful energy, 
sprung out of the sleigh and into the hut; Rosko 
followed her, carrying the fainting lady’s maid; I 
was the last. As I was going in, the old man 
snatched the gun out of my hand, and rushed out 
again. Llooked after him in astonishment; I saw 
that the wolves were coming up in enormous num- 
bers, and I knew that they would be up with usina 
minute ortwo. I called after him to come back, but 
his work was already done; with two cuts of the 
whip he had set the horses off again in a full gallop, 
and had got back again just as two of the savage 
beasts made a spring towards the hut. 

With two blows of the but-end of the gun he 
struck them both down, and then was by my side 
again; and just as the foremost of the pack reached 
the hut and would have pressed in, we pushed the 
strong oaken door, and bolted it with the iron bolt 
which, providentially, we found still there. 

Concluded next week. 
—_———_ +r -- — 
For the Companion. 
NANCY’S SUNDAY OUT. 
By Elizabeth M. Coggeshall. 


The one day of the week for which Nancy felt un- 
conquerable disgust was washing day. 

Excellen™elp in the family she must have been, 
do you say ? 

You should never judge hastily! Nancy wasa dog, 
and to her the inevitable meant being soused in wa- 
ter, lathered with soap, scrubbed up the wrong way, 
and rinsed down till every hair of her long, white, 
waving locks and plumy tail was reduced to a con- 
temptible slink. This point of humiliation reached, 
she was pinned in a blanket and laid before the fire, 
the most forlorn, abject little specimen of caninity 
in existence, the very tip of her nose as it peeped 
from its covering looking snubbed and insulted. 

In the staid New England family of which Nancy 
was a member, in accordance with the custom of the 
times—a custom not to be commended—preparation 
was made on Sabbath afternoon for the morrow’s 
wash. As soon as the usual sound of collecting tubs 
and pails came from the kitchen, an animated bunch 
of cotton wool streaked through the house, and no 
more was seen of Nancy, till, on Monday, a general 
hunt ensued. Such a poking under beds, and into 
closets, and behind fireboards as there was! The 
delinquent was found at last, curled up in somebody's 
best bonnet, or cuddled into the corner of a half- 
opened bureau drawer, or on the preserve shelf 
among the sweetmeats, Once she was dragged igno- 
miniously out of a piece of stove pipe that lay on 
the woodshed floor. We always felt Nancy intend- 
ed that as a grim joke, determined to offer for once a 
sootable reason for her plunge bath. 

It was the habit of our pastor to make Monday his 
day of rest, and quite frequently to enjoy it by a vis- 
it to the country home of his senior deacon, Nancy's 
master. Such an attachment sprung up between the 
small dog and the big man that she invariably took 
up her station on his knee the instant he was seated, 
and kept close beside him through the time of his 
visit. He, in his turn, asked for the pet if she was 
not in sight, so that whenever he called the washing 
was omitted, and “blue Monday” became for that 
day a rosy one to Nancy. 

She was never allowed in the road or street; in- 
deed, she was so timid that at no time had she at- 
tempted to follow any of us beyond the garden gate. 
This fact shows how much she was willing to brave 
for liberty; for that she had reasoned it out in her 
own brain that if she could take up an abode with 
her clerical friend, tubs and soap would become ex- 
tinct, we never doubted. 

One warm June Sabbath morning we sat waiting, 
in church, the coming of our pastor. Presently we 
heard his heavy footfall on the broad aisle, and, look- 
ing up as he passed the pew, to our consternation, 
close behind him, noiselessly trotted Nancy! How 
the little creature had travelled the two miles of hot, 
unshaded road that lay between home and church 
we never knew; but there she was, and on she pat- 
tered up the pulpit stairs, and, as the pastor sat 
down, sprang upon the sofa beside him, looking up 
at him with the utmost complacency, in her sure 


faith that where he was wash-day could never come. 

He was dumbfounded. The color rushed to his 
face, and he hastily sought his handkerchief to hide 
both his confusion and amusement—the latter be- 
coming contagious and audible among the congrega- 
tion. Nancy looked round graciously, self-satisfied, 
serene and dusty, till, catching sight of familiar faces, 
remembrance of first loves rushed over her, and down 
she came, with flying bounds, to our pew. The grave 
deacon, with muscles twitching about the corners of 
his mouth, lifted her up and passed her to her mis- 
tress, who hid her face in the runaway’s silky curls, 
and shook with suppressed laughter. 

Nancy behaved discreetly through the service, but 
this was her first and last Sunday out. 


er 


BURIED ALIVE. 


People do not often revive after being buried alive, 
even in soft earth, but some animals seem to bear be- 
ing enclosed in air-tight stone coffins quite comfort- 
ably. 

Oysters, it is said, have often been found alive in 
pieces of stone, and, strangest of all, have also been 
found good to eat. This process of preserving has 
not, however, yet been patented. A little animal 
called a dactyle has also in many cases been discov- 
ered alive ina sarcophagus of solidstone. Toads are, 
however, the most notorious for thus keeping alive 
without either air or light, which are generally con- 
sidered necessary for existence. Not all stories of 
this kind, however, are to be believed. A French 
naturalist was once called by some workmen in a 
quarry to see a hole in the stone, out of which a toad 
had just hopped. On examination, he found that 
the cavity bore the impression of a shell-fish. He 
concluded that, if the toad hopped out, it had first 
hopped in after the stone was broken. 

Perhaps an equally true story is that of a toad 
found embedded in a quarry near Gotha, in Germany. 
This was of a speckled gray color, and had small eyes 
of the color of pale gold. It was said, we suppose by 
a figure of speech, that these eyes emitted fire from 
beneath a tender membrane that covered them. 
When tapped on the head with a stick the toad con- 
sidered this an intimation to close its eyes, but aftera 
while opened them again. Its mouth was closed by a 
yellowish membrane, under which were sharp teeth, 
both in the upper and lower jaw, stained with blood! 
Upon being pressed on the back, it discharged some 
clear water and died! We strongly suspect that the 
poor animal was dead all the while, for any toad, 
however dead, would shut his eyes when they were 
pushed to with a stick. 

Another eccentric toad was disturbed in his hiding 
place in the very centre of an elm tree, about four 
feet from the root, where the trunk was about the 
size of a man’s body. The tree was sound, and no 
opening was apparent; so it was a perfect mystery 
how his toadship got into his retreat. When the 
tree had been felled, and men were squaring it fora 
beam, they cut the poor hermit so that he died, but 
not till he had given unmistakable evidence of being 
alive. Unfortunate animal! He had hidden him- 
self for yeais away from this wintry world only to be 
axed out summarily at last! 

A Frenchman named Aerissan tried the business of 
undertaker with several toads. He buried them alive 
in plaster coffins—a kind of plaster which would gen- 
erally be a cure forall aches, but when he opened the 
case, after three years, he found two of the toads still 
alive. The third, which died, was larger than tho 
others, and his greatness was thought to be the cause 
of his death, his quarters being too close for him. 
Another was enclosed in a bottle, and this buried in 
the sand. A month after the animal was perfectly 
well, and croaked when the bottle was shaken. What 
did he live on? and where did he get his voice? 
There seems to be no doubt that toads can, ona pinch, 
manage to exist in very unfavorable circumstances. 

Two living worms were extracted from a block of 
marble in Spain, which evidently lived on the mar- 
ble, and did not seem to consider it hard fare. We 
will add only the case of an adder also found ina 
block of marble. It was folded nine times round in 
a spiral line, but no sooner did it respire than it ex- 
pired. 


A POOR RICH MAN. 

Daniel Dancer was a noted old miser. He did not 
value money for its worth, but simply as something 
to hoard up and feast his eyes upon. Though pos- 
sessing an income of many thousands of pounds a 
year, he lived in the most wretched manner. 

He wandered about every morning over the com- 
mon in search of any old scraps he could possibly 
turn to account; bits of old iron, paper, locks of 
wool from the hedges, old bones, (which he took 
home and first carefully picked, then gave to his 
dog.) He delighted in mouldy crusts, and fragments 
from the table, but had such a horror of ‘‘extrava- 
gance”’ that he could hardly be induced to eat a good 
joint of meat, even when it was given to him. 

Though owning very fine timber land, he would 
pick up his fuel, bit by bit, from under his neighbors’ 
hedges, and even when he had gathered a great 
store of it, would lie in bed all a winter’s day to save 
it. He had chests full of good clothing in his house, 
but would never wear it. He kept his rags about 
him by old sacking, bound with ropes of hay. With 
these he covered his stockings in cold weather, giv- 
ing him a most distressed appearance. He patched 
his old shoes so often that they at last came to be al- 
most shapeless bundles of leather on his feet. 

His old house was so wretched that no carpenter 
would dare set about trying to repair it after his 
death. A large tree had actually grown up inside, 
and pushed its top through the roof. It was found, 








however, to be very rich within. Large bowls of 
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guineas were found hid about in various places, 
sometimes buried in the kitchen, or filled into chinks 
about the chimney; while rolls of bank notes were 
stuffed into the covers of old chair backs. 

In the stable, however, were found the richest 
stores, a large sum of money being hidden there 
among heaps of rubbish. Very likely there were 
other valuables which never came to light. 

We venture to say that none of our readers would 
take the old man’s money as a gift if they had to 
take his misery too. 

~- ~~ +9 


OUR TRIP UP A SOUTH AMERICAN 
RIVER. 
From a Correspondent. 

We were in British Guiana, and had done 
Georgetown thoroughly, and were gettin: tired 
even of its beautiful straight avenues and lofty 
palms, when Uncle Tom came into the consu- 
late one morning, with a question: 

“Who’s for a trip up the river?” 

Uncle Tom had just joined our party, and 
though he is my uncle, he is only two years my 
senior, which seems funny enough, sometimes. 

“I for one,” said [. 

“Where is it? what is it?”’? asked Cousin Lil, 
who entered at that moment. 

“Going to sce wild Injuns,” said Uncle Tom. 

“O dear me, how delightful!” 

“In what way do you propose to go?” asked 
papa. 


“Tn boats—two boats; one to carry the ham- | 


mocks and things, the other to carry us. [ve 
half engaged Wiggy Woggy; he’s a splendid 
boatman. We're to pack away hams, salt-fish, 


vassava bread and yams; take, of course, coffee, | 


canned milk, sugar, salt and nutmers.” 

“What do you want of nutmegs?” asked Lil. 

“Why, our cuisine will be so limited; we 
might possibly make a pudding once in a while, 
and then’? —— 

“But how are you going to cook ?” T asked. 

“QO, these boatmen will see to that; thev are 
excellent cooks. We are to find some nice place 
to land, build our fire, hang our hammocks, 
spread over Our mosquito nets, and presto, we 
go to housekeeping.” 

“Delightful!” cried Lil; “just four of us. 
Mary won’t vo, for she hates the water. And 
shall we see Indians ?”” 

“Yes, Indians, and buck houses with all their 
primitive furnitur:.” 





Well, the day came, a golden day, too, and we 
rede off in high spirits. There at the wharf our 
too coracles were made fast, one of them packed 
with eatables and drinkables, the other with the 
richest padded seats, and a canopy over the 
All the water flashed and glittered. Our 
principal boatman, who really pronounced his 
name Wivey Worey, and whom we settled 
among ourselves we should call Wig, was a 
handsome, athletic Indian, sufficiently civilized 
to know how to make his terms in good English, 
had made every thing ready. The two men he 
had bronght with him went with the other boat, 

And now we were floating along the yellow, 
chincing current, and presently found ourselves 
in the midst of great beds of lilv leaves, away 
down under which we could see the shining, 
greenish white buds. The mizhty trees that 
erew down to the water’s edge, dipping and bur- 
nisk'ny their tassels in its molten glory, made 
one of the grandest studies. Between the 
openings could be seen bits of emerald hanging 
motionless in the branches or flitting through 
jets of sunshine like so many ¢ems strung on 
liloments of fine gold. There were the lovely 
paroquets, millions of whom find shelter in the 
woods bevond, 

“What do vou think of this?” Uncle Tom 
asked, lying lazily back, and letting his hand 
trail idly in the water. 

“Lthink,” said Lil, rousine herself from a rev- 
erie, “that being on the water makes one des- 
perutely hiner Vm all through my crackers 
ond cheese, sel now T feel as if IT should like 
something substantial.” 


hows. 


Wig intimating at that moment that he was | 
going to land us, we became all attention. Un- | 
| cle Tom bestirred himself, papa uncovered -his 
| face, for he had been asleep for a few moments, 

and Lil and I became intent on the prospect be- 
fore us. A few strokes, the boat roundel a 
small projection on which the stunted mahog- 
any trees grew down close to the water’s ede, 
and lo! we all cried ont with delight and sur- 
prise A lovely spot of greensward, carpeted | 
| with brilliant flowers in the foreground—a semi- 
circle of mighty trees at its back, two or three 
miujestic cottonwoods scattered at intervals— 
lifted its beautiful surface from the bank of the | 


river. | 
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To spring out while the rich sunset hues 
| bathed all the bed of the glowing waters, and 
draw the boats up, was the work of only a few 
moments. It seemed but a short time before 
| the fire was blazing and the hammocks were 
swinzing. A delizhtfully cool breeze sprang up, 
and we sat on a mossy mound watching Wig as 
he and the two blacks brought up the great 
hampers. 

Did you ever eat your supper wild-woods- 
fashion, seated before the open river all silvered 
with the moon’s rays, a great fire to the left to 
keep off the inseets,—three or four camp chairs, 
your table the ground, and your tea in your lap? 

If vou never did, climbing into the swinging 
hammock afterwards, covered with your travel- 
ling shawl, and over all the net carefully spread, 
then you don’t know what the word romantic 
means. 

Next morning we performed our tofféts down 
by the river side. Suddenly we heard a great 
noise in the bushes. Lil screamed and ran, but 
IT stood my ground like a woman,—for Indians, 
table, fire and all were in full sight. Another 
moment and a diminutive Indian with eyes as 
shining as beads, sprang out from among the 
bushes. His straight hair hung down nearly to 
his waist, and a beautiful crown of scarlet, white 
and yellow feathers adorned his head. On one 
shoulder sat a weird looking bird, called a tou- 
ean, very difficult to tame. In his left hand he 
held a bow and arrow’ A sudden lizht illumi- 
nated the rare drapery of moss that hung in 
stately folds at his back, making one of the 
most striking pictures I ever saw. 

Lil by this time had gathered courage to come 
back. Wig also came forward and began talk- 
ing to the new comer in Indian language. Pres- 
ently breakfast was ready, and I never tasted 
any thing so good as the coffee and well-toasted 
cassava bread. 

“Do you know, Fanny, we are all going to 
tuke a look at the scttlement a little way from 
here?” asked Uncle Tom, after breakfast. 

That was delightful news, and we were soon 
ready and moving through the narrow path of 
the woods, the moss and dried leaves crumbling 
under our feet. 

Suddenly a vision burst upon our view so en- 
tirely novel that our exclamations were loud 
and lone. A few buck houses of the better style 
ure surrounded by groups of Indians, dancing, 
langhing, cating and drumming. We are soon 
enlightened, — there is a marriage ceremony. 
The hammocks are swinging from the trees, and 
in one of these network cradles a lusty young 
Indian is seryping away on a violin. The man, 
as we came 1» to him, dropped on his knees, 
then on his elbows, and then with a turn over 
that must have been acquired after long and 
scientific practice, alighted on the ground, and 
there stared at us. 

The bridegroom was a thick-set, common- 
place looking fellow, and the girl a moon- 
cheeked, round-eved Indian, who, when we first 
saw her, came lugging from one of the buck 
houses a hue calabash filled with food. Her 
sleek face, plump person, broad smile and gen- 
eral appearance were in her favor, and she 
looked up shyly and admiringlv at her mahog- 
peventored Tord. oes if she thous t there was 
{ wot another like him ia the whole region. 








| I could laugh!’ 


| Place. 
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“Poor little thing,” whispered Lil, “I think 
she has been imposed upon. Do sce her wed- 
ding dress! O, if I were only somewhere where 
And what do you think her 
dress was? Part of a green petticoat, a bit of 
red cloth tied over one arm and under the other, 
shoes and stockings of brown Indian texture, or 
in other words she had on neither shoes nor 
stockings. 

We were expected, Uncle Tom said, to cat 
with them on this interesting occasion. Lil de- 
clared she never could do it, never; but she 
dipped into the calabash, bringing out some 
stringy substance, which, in the most comical 
fashion in the world, she only pretended to eat. 
I doubling up my hand, touched it with my 
knuckles, and emptied the apparent contents of 
my hand in my mouth. 

“If it wasn’t so disgusting,” whispered Lil, 
“it would be too amusing for any thing;”’ then, 
with an indescribable face, “‘Uncle Tom really 
took some.” 

“And I protest it is good,” said that adven- 
turous young man; “if [ had had that gourd in 
Libby prison I should have eaten its contents 
with infinite relish, and the courd, too.” 

Wiz came forward, sixnifving that it was 
time to go back; so we left a trifle for the bride 
and groom, and turned our faces toward the 
river, pleased with our first trip up the Esse- 
quebo, Fanny. 

— “o> 


REMOVAL. 

The office of the Youth’s Companion has been 
moved from 151 Washington Street to 41 Temple 
All letters should hereafter be addressed 

Perry Mason & Co., 
Pub Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CHANGES IN BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


Fifty vears ago, and even at a somewhat later 
date, the books prepared for children were nei- 
ther larce in number nor variov® in their char- 
acter. They were, for the most part, poor as 
compositions, and quite as deficient in the qual- 
ity of their pictures and print, and in their gen- 
eral appearance. 

There were exceptions to this rule of medioc- 
rity, some of which were very remarkable. Miss 
Edgeworth’s stories for the voung were excellent, 
and there are many old people to whom the men- 
tion of the name of this writer brings delixhtful 
reminiscences, it is so associated with the best 
pleasures of theirearly days. Her ‘Parents’ As- 
sistant” is yet read, and nothing of equal merit 
has been produced in the intervening vears. 
Her “Harry and Luey,” her “Little R *samond”’ 
and her “Simple Susan” were favoriues with 
thousands of people who have now passed the 
hest years of life, while her “Moral Tales” and 
her “Popular Tales” are yet familiar. 

A very great change has taken place in litera- 
ture for the young. We now have books of sei- 
ence, books of art, books of travel, historical 


books, biographies, tales, and even statistical | 


volumes. A child may now obtain a score of 
volumes of really méYitorious works, where his 
grandfather could only have secured a sinvle 
copy of the once famous “New England Primer.’ 

The beauty and elegance of books for the youny 


are as remarkable as their number, and form a | 


wonderful contrast with the mechanical work of 
their predecessors of fifty years ago. There 
were some handsome books in those days, but 
they were rare and costly. Generally juveniles 
were amusing to behold, their cuts violating 
every rule of art Many of ourreaders have seen 
the astonishing illustrations in old copies of the 
“Primer” and the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” which 
are but fair specimens of the engravings of for- 
mer days. 

Every child now can bave his choice among 
half-a-lozen editions of finely illustrated copies 
of the “Arabian Nights,” and among fifty attrac- 
tive editions of “Robinson Crusoe,”’ and both the 
Oriental tales and De Foe’s charming narrative 
areprintedin full. But fifty years ao the “‘Ara- 
bian Nights” was a rare book, and not ene child 
in a thousand ever saw the thousand and one sto- 
ries. Occasionally acopy containing some of the 
best of these tales was purchased by a family, 
Dut they seldom would lend it. The boy who 
owned a copy of “Sinbad the Sailor” acquired a 
reputation among his comrades. Now every 
hoy is familiar with Ali Baba, and is as well ac 
quainted with Aladdin as that famous hero him- 
self with the streets of Ispahan 

“The “Robinson Crusoe” of other days was 
generally a small volume containin:: not one-half 
of the original story as written by De Foc. Now 
itean he bought in its most complete form, at 
low price, at all the book stalls. 








The young to-day ean never know how great 
are their advantages for obtaining knowledve 
and intellectual amusement over those of by- 
gone years. 

el 


A MERITED REBUKE. 


T heard this story the other day, and cannot 
resist the temptation to send it to my youn: 


| friends of the Companion, leaving them to find 


for themselves the moral. 

An old man who lives near us has lately been 
induced—almost forced—by two selfish, grasp- 
ing sons to give them all of his property. In- 
stead of being more kind and attentive to him 
for this most unusual and ¢enerous act the sons 
now abuse the man, and treat him as if he had 
no claims upon them for filial attention and 
support. 

A little while ago, the youngest son went toa 
neighboring farmer’s to buy some pigs, taking 
his poor old father with him to hold the horses. 
After looking at the pigs, he decided to pur- 
chase one or two of them and then turned to vo, 
when the farmer proposed to show him another 
lot. Directing his father to hold that team, the 
young man followed the farmer; but the old 
man wanted to vo with him and attempted to 
do so, but the son turned with an oath and bade 
him “Be still and tend to the team.” 

The old man, however, was not to he denied, 
so he secured the horses to a post, and tottered 
to the pir-pen. The moment he came in sight 
he was erected by his son with a volley of most 





fearful oaths, and commanded to “go back, I 
te!l ye, and mind that team till | come.” 

When the pigs were placed in the wagon, 
young E. spran* to his seat, and as he gathered 
up the reins, handed the farmer five dollars, say- 
iny,— 

“Tll pay you the balance in a few days; 
haven’t it by me now.” 

“No, sir,” answered the farmer; “if you 
haven’t the money you may leave the pigs; Ill 
trust no man who will swear at his father as you 
have done.” 

Crestfallen and silent the brute unloaded his 
pigs, and started for his home with a new view 
of himself, such as he could not have had unless 
it had come through “another man’s eyes.” 


IO 
THE CLOSE OF ARBITRATION. 


During the secession war agents of the South 
went to England, and were allowed to sail ves- 
sels from British ports, to make war upon the 
commerce of the United States. The English 
government, in obedience to her treaty oblir:- 
tions, should not have allowed this to be donc. 
But owing to the indifference of officials— possi 
bly because of their intentional neglect—it was 
done. The depredations of these ernisers gave 
us claims for the injury thev inflicted, and by a 
treaty made in Washington in 1871, it was pro- 
vided that a Board of Arbitration, composed of 
foreigners appointed by certain governments, 
should meet at Geneva, and determine the 
amount of that injury. 

A patient and careful investigation has been 
viven the whole matter, and the Board has de- 
}cided that England should pay the United 
States the sum of $15,500,000, for depredations 
committed on the commerce of this country 
bv the Alabama, the Florida and the Shen- 
andoah,—all of them rebel cruisers. The mo- 
ney is to be paid in gold, at Washington, in one 
| year from the time that the award was made 
| Thus an end is put to the dispute with England 

about the lone talked of Alabama claims, and 
the fact that it was submitted to arbitration in- 
|dientes an advance towards a hither civiliza- 
| tion. Nations should be governed in their in- 
| tercourse with each other by the same spirit of 
| conciliation that Christ teaches men to culti- 
vate; and this act marks the prozress of Chris- 
| tian principles, and is destined to have an im- 
| portant place in the history of diplomacy. 





Seed aS Se 
THE MISSISSIPPI FILLING UP. 

| It would be a national calamity to have the 
| navigation of the Mississippi River interrupted. 
| Theinternal commerce of the river is proba- 
hy greater than the forcizn commerce of New 
York and Boston combined. 

But the bed of the river is rapidly filling up 
from the sediment brought down from tributary 
| streams, and there is danger that in the low wa- 
| ter of summer naviration may be difficult or 
impossible. In 1856 it was found that the bed 
| had risen from this cause two feet and three 
inches in ten years. An examination this yeat 
showed more alarming results. In the last nine 


yeirs it has risen three fect and four inches. 

It is thought that the freshets on the tributary 
streams of the north-west bring down a vast 
quantity of partieles ef tough elay, and these 
mixing with the sand make « salid mass, which 
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will not wash away. The States along the river, 
or the national government, will be obliged to 
dredge the channel to keep it navigable in low 
water. 


REPLANTING TEETH. 

Some of the dentists of England and America 
have adopted the practice of replanting the teeth— 
done, however, only under certain conditions of jaws, 
gums and teeth. The process is called reimplanta- 
tion. A membcr of the profession had the operation 
tried on himself—which we hope will make him sym- 
pathetic when he tries it on his patients. The tooth 
had been for some time painfully affected by changes 
of temperature. It was carefully pulled out, to pre- 
vent straining or tearing of the gum. Then the den- 
tal‘canal was cleansed, the decayed part was scraped 
from the crown, and filled in the usual way, and 
then the tooth was replaced in its socket. The oper- 
ation lasted about half an hour. For three or four 
hours there was a dull, aching pain, which, however, 
entirely ceased before noon of the following day, 
though some tenderness remained. Thisin turn dis- 
appeared; and by the end of a fortnight, the replant- 
‘ed tooth did without difficulty all the duty whicha 
tooth is expected to do. From this it will be under- 
stood that a tooth slightly diseased at the root need 
not be thrown away, and that persons who object to 
an artificial tooth may, with proper care, retain the 
teeth which nature gave them. 





wae, x 
A NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES, 

Many geologists are denying the theory so long 
held, that the centre of the earth is full of molten 
matter, and that earthquakes are caused by some dis- 
turbing force, which starts waves in this fiery ocean. 
It was formerly believed, also, that volcanic erup- 
tions were caused by the same disturbances which 
forced the molten matter through the craters, asa 
kind of safety-valve. 

Prof. Stewart, of California, advocates a new the- 
ory. He says that earthquakes, like thunder storms, 
come from the meeting of electrical currents. Inthe 
earthquake two currents meet, the one upon the 
earth’s surface, and the otherin the region of the 
clouds, brought together by clouds and vapor as 
natural conductors. 

He believes that the intelligence and skill of men 
can control earthquakes, as the lightning-rod makes 
a thunder shower harmless. ‘The iron rails of a long 
railway will distribute the electricity over a vast sur- 
face and weakenitsforee. He asserts that the recent 
earthquake in California supports his theory in every 
particular. 





A BRIGAND CARDINAL. 

Cardinal Antonelli, the most distinguished imem- 
ber of the College of Cardinals at Rome, and the 
chief adviser of the Pope, was born of brigand par- 
ents. His father lived at Sonnino, a famous strong- 
hold of the brigands among the Alban hills. He had 
amassed large wealth in the days when robbery 
flourished in Italy, and was followed as a profession. 
Like many other worthless men, he felt a great anxi- 
ety for the success of his children, and determined 
that they should be trained to a better life than his 
own. 

This son gave promise of great ability in early 
childhood, and his father resolved to educate him for 
apriest. He sent him to the Jesuit College, where 
his superior scholarship attracted the attention of his 


teachers, and great pains were taken with his educa- 
His promotion was rapid till he reached his 
present high station; and few men have wielded a 
larger influence in the Catholic world. The daring 
inherited from his brigand father has shaped the pol- 


tion. 


icy of the Catholic church. 


+o 





A POOR STATESMAN, 


Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the third President of the United 
Mr. Parton, in sketching 
his life, says that his estates were burdened witha 
debt of one hundred thousand dollars. The poverty 
was the result of devotion to his country, for he was 
compelled to be absent from home, and his affairs 


States, died a poor man. 


suffered for want of personal superintendence. 


If he had refused to serve his country, and attended 
to his private affairs, he would, no doubt, have laid 
up a fortune, for his legal practice was lucrative, and 
But patriotism was then 
Men had not learned the art of making 
fortunes in office by dishonesty and fraud; and the 
salaries attached to offices were hardly adequate to 
It is'a reproach to our 


he was a prudent manager. 
expensive. 


the necessary expenses. 
country, that a statesman, so able and devoted 


should have left his family iu poverty, because his 


eminent services were so poorly rewarded. 
————_+or -— --— 


A BATH IN THE DEAD SEA. 


The water of the Dead Sea is very dense, and 
heavy. This makes it buoyant, and much fun anda 
g00d deal of irri‘ation have been caused by attempts 
A party of Englishmen going to Je- 
rusalem recently had an experience, which one of 


to swim in it. 


them describes : 


_ After our hot, dusty ride the Dead Sea comes in 
sight and the temptation of the cool, sparkling wa- 
We fling down our clothes any- 
where, and there is a regular race for ‘‘first in,” at 
which Abraham, the Arab, knowing what the result 
will be, grins sardonically. And well he may; for 
now the wonderful buoyancy of the water, which 
we have hitherto regarded as a mere “traveller's 
yarn,”’ suddenly asserts itself in a very unexpected 


ter is irresistible. 


manner. 
‘he first man who steps in makes two strides safely 


e2ougi; but at the third he give. a sudden plunge 
forward, throws his feet spasmodically above the 


wounded whale. Before we can recover from our 


imitating them whether we will or not; and now 


shore make the air ring with laughter. 

Black tries to swim according to rule, and finds 
himse‘f flapping the air with his hands as if beating 
off seeentitoes while his heels amuse themselves 
with a similar performance in the rear. I turn upon 
my back, but the momert [strike ont with my feet, 
find myself revolving like a teetotum, without ad- 
vancing an itch. 

Freshman attempts to put his feet to the ground, 
and ipstantly turns a somersault, as if trying to 
jump down his own throat, while the nauseous fluid 
(the flavor of which may be faintly represented by a 
judicious mixture of brimstone and old shoes) insin- 
uates itself into hiy nose and mouth, making him 
cough and sputter as though he would sneeze his 
very brains out. Nevertheless, the exquisite clear- 
ness and delicious coolness of the water tempt us to 
remain “in” a considerable time; but at length the 
galls and scratches, of which we all carry more than 
a few, begin to smart so intolerably from the action 
of the salt, that we are fain to beat a retreat—frost- 
ed all over, like bridecakes, with crystallized salt. 
“Well,” observes Freshman, as we mount again, 
“that would be a jolly sell fora fellow that wanted 
to commit suicide! He might jump in till all’s blue, 
and be none the worse!” 
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A “RAILROAD HOG” PUNISHED. 
The logic of events brings retributions sometimes 
which rather amuse than startleus. We have herea 
case of ‘“‘poetic justice’ very unpoetically narrated 
by a gratified victim: 

“This seat is taken, sir.’ All persons who have 
travelled to any great extent are acquainted with 
this formula. It tells the story of a railroad hog— 
the small-souled, selflsh brute, who pays grudgingly 
for one seat, and strains his small wit to hold two. 
This same hog wore a plug hat, an enamelled shirt 
and closecly-cropped, iron-gray beard. I knew the 
hog lied when = said ‘‘This seat is taken, sir,’ but 
I found one “that was not taken, sir,”” and watched 
him to see how many times he would reproduce the 
falsehood. 

The ear was rather full, and, would you believe it, 
that hog told sixteen separate and distinct lies in or- 
der to gratify his mean selfishness. He varied the 
formula; one time it was a. wave of the hand anda 
look to the rear of the car, to indicate that the hold- 
er of the seat had gone for a drink of water, and 
would be back soon. Another time, to the inquiry 
ofa mild-mannered and timid questioner, he replied 
with a stolid stare, and then, spreading himself a 
little wider, he resumed his newspaper. was 
tempted to crawl up behind him and hiss in his ear, 
“You are an awful liar.’”’” But I had my revenge. 

A big, red-faced, two-hundred pounder, in a dirty 
linen coat, came in at away station. He was sweat 
to a fearful degree. His breath smelt like a hot si- 
rocco, based on whiskey and onions. This fiery and 
fragrant behemoth preferred to settle himself in the 
seat that was taken. 

“This seat is’’ began the hog.’ 
“Well, L guess [ll take it till the other fellow 
comes,”’ returned the sweet-smelling, heavy weisht; 
and down he plumped, partially crushing the hog in 
his descent. 
The latter frowned and began to bluster, but the 
red-faced ruffan soon took that out of him with a 
threat to swallow him whole in case he didn’t ‘‘sim- 
mer down.” 
Our porcine friend “simmered,” and then the bar- 
barian grew good-humored. He told funny anec- 
dotes, and poked the hog in the ribs. He wanted to 
know where he came from and where he was going. 
He spat tobacco juice across him out of the window, 
spattering his shirt front, between his boots, and all 
around. He offered him a “chaw’’ every time he 
took out his plug of navy. The hog perspired freely, 
and shivered with disgust. Finally he crawled out 
— up forty miles until another seat was va- 
cated. 





———___—__——— 
COULDN’T FIND THE WORD. 
It is bad for the dictionaries, and for the reputa- 
tion of their authors, when they omit words com- 
mon among the people. An Arkansas judge was 
hard on Webster for this fawt: 


An Arkansas judge had his law oflice close to a cer- 
tain doctor’s—in fact they were separated only by a 
plank partition with a door in it. The judge was at 
his table, busy with his briefs and bills in chancery. 
The doctor was writing a letter, and pausing at the 
word economical called out, — 
ee isn’t e-y-u-i the way to spell equinomi- 
“Yes, I think it is,” said the judge; “but here’s 
Webster's Dictionary, I can soon tell.” 
He opened the book and turned over the leaves, re- 
ating aloud, * E-qui-nomical, e-quinomical."”” Find- 
ing the proper place he ran his eye and finger up and 
down the column two or three times, until he was 
thoroughly satisfied that the word: in question was 
not there. Closing the book with a slam, the judge 
laid his s) on the table, and rising slowly, broke 
forth, ‘Well, sir, I’ve always been a Daniel Webster 
man, and I went for him for President; but any man 
that will write a big dictionary like this, and not put 
as common a word 23 ‘equinomical’ in it, can’t get 
my vote for any thing hereafter.” 
REREAD ES OLE EEE 
AN ANTIQUATED OBSERVANCE, 
The old lease-tax of an annual peck of potatoes still 
kept up inacertain New Haipshire town calls to 


in England. The following is an instance: 


Near Bedford Dr. Cuyler found an antique parish 
church, built in the days of the Plantagencts. “Itis 
covered with ivy. The brick floors of its aisles were 
strewn with fresh-cut grass. 
whether this was put there for its fragrance, and he 


erty, it was stipulated that oer pera load of grass, 
cutin a certain meadow, should be used to ‘straw 
the aisles of Pavenham church.’ 


English conservatism delights to perpetuate.”’ 
> 


COST OF FENCES. 
It seems curious that fences should cost more than 


in the United States: 


startling exhibit, and are worth as much as all the 


tersely put it, ‘‘For every 
stock another dollar is required for the constrnetion 
of defences to resist their attacks on farm produc. 
tions.” Ia the United States the acres of Jind fenced 


i 2 and the total cost of the same is $1,747,549,- 
amazement at these manccuvres, We find ourselves | $31. € 


i 
begins a series of antics, at which the Arabs on| w 
$179,884,494. Ohio is next. with fencing valued at 
$155,580,673. Tien come Illinois, Kentucky, Iudiana 
and Missouri. 
add the cost of annual repairs, which is estimated at 
$93,963,187. Tothecapital fund invested in construc- 
tion, we must make another addition, that of inter- 
est, which, at six per cent., amounts to $104,852,925. 
In view of these facts, farmers should devise some 
plan to do away with the excessive use of fences. 


wrong place.’” All dirt may be made useful, if put 
in the right place: 


his students, ‘What is dirt? Don’t be afraid 
little dirt, young 


mind numerous similar out-of-date customs preserved 


Linguired of nity host 


told me that, in the original deed of the church prop- 


This is one of the 
hundred queer o!d legacies of the ancient times which 


the fields they enclose. But this is true of the fences 


The cost of fences in the United States shows a 


farm animals in the country; or, as a writer has 
olier invested in live 





ow York has 169,536,749 rods of fencing, cost- 
ng $228,874 611. Peinsylvania is next on the list, 
fin 156.377,821 rods of fencing. estimated as worth 


To the total cost of fences we must 





WHAT IS DIRT? 
Dirt has been defined to mean “something in the 


Old Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, used to say to 


Tux best goods and the cheapest for family use 


is the famous Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce, 


to be had of every grocer. 





ofa 
entlemen, What is dirt? Wh 
nothing at all offensive when chemically viewed. 
Rub a little alkali upon that dirty grease spot on your 
coat, and it undergoes a chemical change and be- 
comes soap; now rubit witha little water and it 
disappears; it is neither grease, soap, water nor dirt. 
That is not avery odorous pile of dirt you observe 
there; well, scatter a little gypsum over it and it is 
no longer dirty. Every thing you call dirt is worthy 
your notice as students of chemistry. Analyze it! 
analyze it! It will all separate into very clean ele- 
ments. Dirt makes corn, corn makes bread and 
meat, aud that makes a very sweet young lady that L 
saw one of you kissing last night. So, after all, you 
were kissing dirt - particularly if sbe whitened her 
skin with chalk or Ful er’s earth. There is no tell- 
ing, young gentlemen, what is dirt. Though I may 
say that rubbing such stuff upon the beautiful skin of 
a young lady is dirty practice. Pearl powder, 1 
think, is made of bismuth—nothing but dirt.” 





CHINESE ODDITIES, 

The Rev. S. L. Baldwin writes, in the Heathen 
Woman's Friend: 

School-children turn their backs to their teachers 
when reciting their lessons. When Bro. Gibson 
taught the boys in his school to cipher with Arabic 
figures I noticed that in making the o they would 
invariably commence at the bottom instead of at the 


op. 

Chinese boatmen speak of east-south, and east- 
north, and west-south winds; and to say ‘‘a north- 
east’’ wind would seem as strange to them as if onc 
should speak to us of a chestnut-horse, and mean a 
horse-chestnut. 
When a Chinaman calls upon you, instead of shak- 
ing hands with you, he clasps his two hands together 
and shakes them at you; which, considering the cu- 
taneous diseases so prevalent among the masses, is 
rathera commendable custom. We invite a guest to 
“take a seat” on his arrival; but a Chinese guest in- 
vites his host to do so as he is about leaving him. 
The host replies, ‘Walk slowly,”” which may be con- 
sidered equivalent to ‘Take care of yourself.” 


———+or—__—_ 
PATERNAL INSTINCT, 


The paternal instinet has seldom had a finer devel- 
opment than in the following, told by an excursionist. 
As the cars stopped at a small town in Minnesota, 
an honest-looking German and family came on board 
the train. The “family” consisted of numerous bun- 
dles, a wife, and a quantity of children of assorted 
sizes, from the babe in arms up to a boy of twelve. 
The German, after stowing his bundles in the ,or- 
ward seats Cre smoking car, proceeded to place 
his wifeand offspring uear them. ‘This accomplished, 
he seated him:cif fora smoke. All at once, as the 
signal whistled for starting, he dashed out of the 
car into the station, returning with another child in 
his arms that had been asleep, barely catching the 
train before it moved. As he passed, one of the pas- 
seugers said, laughingly,— 

“You came near forge:ting that one.” 
“No,” replied ans, ‘I don’t forget him, but den I 
count dem, and I miss one!” 


>> 

MR, GLADSTONE AND A SWEEP, 
Mr. Gladstone, though oppressed by the cares of 
State, finds time to visit the poor; and it is no won- 
der he is popular among the people. Rev. Dr. Cuy- 
ler says of him: 
Some time ago, a poor street-sweeper, while sick, 
told his minister that he had been “visited by alr. 
Gladstone! y 
“What Gladstone?’ asked the rector. 
“Why,” replied the sick man, ‘the on/y Mr. Glad- 
stone. fused to sweep his crossin’; and one day he 
missed me, and he hears that I am sick, and so he 
comes and sees me, aud prays with me.”’ 


eer eben 
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JACKSON & COQO., 
HATTERS. 
on and examine our large stock of Fall Hats for Boys 


59 Tremont Street, 
38 BOSTON. tf 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 
The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 
With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture, 


and Men. 











SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall, — Lts special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Stree! 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 

styles, suiled to the tastes and means of the great majori- 

ty of respectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. 

Jewellers. Send for Cireular. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


New York and Boston. 


For sale hy all 


Sl--Ay 


The Best Place to Buy 





NEW FALL 


CARPETING 


At Lowest Possible Prices. 
COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT, 
New Warehouse, 


43 AND 45 WASHINGTON STREET. 
ST —4t <a. 

THE ENCHUAN'TED TEA CHEST, 
Or, Tne HuNpRED WREATHS OF PER- 
Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. ‘The engraving is an exact re 
resentation of this curious little novelty. 
Trice 30 cents, of dealers in Novelties, 
- Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on receipt 

p of price by Happy Hours Co., 
Ann Sircet, New York. 32—6t 





Endless Amuscment for €pring, ‘ ummer, 
utumn and Wintcr. ‘lhe 


BOYS’ PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 
tographic copy, without extia expense, of his own or 
le-Visite, every description of Pictures, En- 








reoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, 
Flowers, etc., ete., and aflords endless, harmless, and in- 
structive amusem nt to every purchaser, 

This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, ‘Toning and Fixing Kaths, Albumen Paper, Filters, 
Stirring Rod, ete. Also tull instructions -rice $2. 

Sent postrriid on receipt. of price by the Happy Ilours 
Company, 22 Ann Street, New York, 5 
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EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, conducted with 
Signal ab.lity and success forth) ty-two (32) years past un- 
der the same manay ment, and attended by seventeen 
thousand (17,000) students, continues from its lon. expe- 
rience and extensive mercantile connections to possess 
great advantages, the contidi nce of the community, und 
has thereby peculiar facilities for providing suitable em- 
ployment for its graduates (male and female), many of 
whom are now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while thousands hold responsible positions in this and 
other cities. 
‘The TuIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND CiRct- 
LAn, containing fill information, with sivles of Hanp- 
| WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works on 


PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c. 


2.59 | Sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 


Morning Ses-ious,9 to 2, ev. ry business day throughout 


the year. Evenings, 7 to9, from Ist October to Ist April. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 


In sanguine youth, whose dreams presaged 


Butvroseate hues and kisses, 
A school in Bungtown I engaged, 
With forty lads and misses. 


O, well do I remember still 
With what consummate pity 

I looked upon grave Justice Hill, 
The chair of the committee; 


Who, signing my certificate 
At the examination, 

Said, ‘‘By law Ileaven did create 
And doth sustain creation; 


“And if yo. would instruct a school, 
You may the children’s love earn, 
But first you must, by God’s own rule, 

Effeetually govern.” 


“O, fudge!" protested I in thought, 
“Childhood is sweet and docile, 

And this conservative is naught 
But a dogmatic fossil.” 


My heart was full of honest zeal, 
Unchilled by trials rigid ;- 

Alas, that one so much must feel 
To find the world so frigid! 


With blushing face and timorous tread 
T entered on my duties; 

Each boy I'll treat as prince,” I said, 
“The girls as princess beauties. 


“Is there a member of this school 
Who yearns not to be happy?” 

A maiden whispers, ‘He’s a fool!’ 
A lad, ‘‘He’s green and sappy!’ 


Just then the sun peered from a cloud, 
And with it simultaneous, 

Burst from my lips in accents loud 
A speech extemporaneous, 


I made a spread of armored knights, 
Of helmets gayly crested, 

Of Revolutionary fights, 
And aught that was suggested. 


Of Abelard and Tleloise, 

Of Thackeray and Dickens, 
Of California tall trees, 

And Mother Carey’s chickens. 


T showed how lobsters with a gaff 
Were caught, and fish with drag nets; 
Discoursed of music on a staff, 
Of metals, mines and magnets; 


Displayed the lore the stoies teach, 
Vlucked gems from old Quintilian, 
Then named the mammoth cities, each 

With souls above a million; 


‘Told how the gods ambrosia ate, 
And washed it down with nectar; 
liarangued of planets small and great, 
of Kepler’s Radius Vecta ;— 


Explaining how the poised earth rolls 
Her own nocturnal shader, 


Iiow the arched skies have two grand poles, 


The zenith and the nadir; 


How the sun is a far-off sphere, 
The moon a very nigh ball— 
When suddenly with foul career 
A missile struck my eyeball. 


New stars I instantly descry, 
While with a swift abrasion 

A tear clears from the smarting eye 
The film of moral suasion. 


Daring I stand, like Roderick Dhu; 
“We'll see,”’ said I, “if school or 

A bedlam we'll have, whether you 
Or 1 shall be thé ruler! 


“My hewt for fealty you'll find 
Parental, true and tender; 


But those rogues who don’t mean to mind, 


I'll flog till they surrender.” 


The big boys cheered, feet rattled fast, 
Like apples in a windfall; 

I stamped my heel, the noise was past, 
You could have heard a pin fall. 


“And now,” said I, “who threw that wad? 


The one that did shall rue it!’’ 
All gave the same denying nod, 
And nene eould tell who threw it. 


I glanced around with searching eye, 
And firmly said, ‘‘@uilt shows there! 
I see the boy, a stinging fly 
Has lit upon his nose, there!" 


One hand flew ufp the fly to rout— 
The evidence was ample, 

T seized the rascal, drew him out, 
And made him gn example. 


I've kept school now for twenty years, 
Through cloudy day and spnny, 
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And the whipping power still appears 
To me somewhat like money. 

And while the more you use, you seem 
The less to have left of it, 

Schocls can’t be run on any scheme 
Entirely above it. WILLY Wisp. 


———_ +o —_—___. 
THE DAUGHTER OF CUVIER. 


Some of the most useful and honored women 
that the world has produced, have turned away 
from the splendors of wealth in girlhood to fol- 
low the example of their Divine Master in min- 
gling with the lowly, and administering to the 
wants of the poor. Among such we may men- 
tion Madame Guyon, Lady Huntingdon, and 
Mary, the wife of Fletcher. Theservice of Christ 
had more charms for them than the pleasures of 
elegant and fashionable society even in the years 
when life lay fair before them. 

An example of humble piety in youth, amid the 
allurements of high social position and wealth, 
is found in the history of Clementine, the daugh- 
ter of Cuvicr, the distinguished French natural- 
ist. Brought up in the highest ranks of Parisian 
society, admired for her accomplishments and 
her pure and lofty character, and constantly in- 
vited into the gay assemblies of the metropolis 
as a compliment to her father, she yet preferred 
the joys that arise from a devout religious life 
and from making others happy. 

She dedicated herself very early in life wholly 
to the service of God. When about thirteen 
years of age she accompanied her father to Eng- 
land, and a circumstance occurred which indi- 
cated the secret feelings of her soul. Finding 
her in deep distress, one day, M. Cuvier asked,— 

“What is the matter, my daughter?” 

“T have lost my manual of devotion.” 

“Well, do not take it to heart. I will procure 
for you another.” 

“But, father, the prayers in this were of my 
own composition.” 

As she advanced in years she exhibited the 
most loveiy characteristics. She was amiable 
and benevolent, ever anxious to relieve want 
and alleviate distress. There was something in 
her whole deportment which seemed to raise her 
above the selfishness of the world. Her face 
beamed with delight when a good action was 
related, but she turned painfully away from any- 
thing that would injure the feelings of others. 

About the year 1820 there might often have 
been seen a young lady coming down the steps 
of a splendid mansion, and quietly making her 
way through the streets of Paris to the Alms- 
house for poor Protestant Women. few min- 
utes later found her in the midst of a circle of 
decrepit females, reading the New Testament 
and selections from pious books. The poor crea- 
tures loved her, and looked upon her as an angel 
of mercy. She herself was exceedingly happy 
in the happiness that she created around her, 
and she felt that in a world where there was so 
much good to be done it was a glorious thing to 
live. 

Often, as she was going to the almshouse, she 
met the splendid carriages of her acquaintances 
rolling away to the theatre, but she carried a 
happy heart, and she knew that these pleasure- 
seckers did not, and she pitied them rather than 
envied them. “I am tasting a pleasure I never 
knew before,’’ she wrote on one occasion to a 
friend. ‘The Bible interests me indescribably, 
and there, and there alone, I seek truth. Thus, 
when I compare the peace and composure which 
even a small measure of faith gives, with all the 
joy and glory which the world can bestow, I feel 
that the least in the kingdom of heaven is a hun- 
dred times more happy than the greatest person 
in this world.” 

This was the testimony of one who, because of 
her social position, could estimate the nature of 
the pleasures of an ordinary fashionable life. 
No one in juging of human life from the stand- 
point of the Judgment day can doubt the wisdom 
of her decision to make the Bible her guide, and 
through its teachings to devote herself to the 
service of the Saviour. 

—_——-—_~+or—-- -— 
TESTED. 

One who can take a joke, and get ahead of 
the joker, is pretty sure to make a shrewd bhusi- 
ness man, prompt to meet all emergencies. 
Here is a good illustration: 

Years ago, into a wholesale grocery store in 
Boston walked a tall, muscular looking man, 
evidently a fresh comer from some backwoods 
town in Maine or New Hampshire. Accosting 
the first person he met, who happened to be the 
merchant himself, he asked,— 

“You don’t want to hire a man in your store, 
do you?” 

“Well,” said the merchant, “I don’t know; 
what can you do.” 

“Do?” said the man; “I rather guess I can 
turn my hand to almost any thing. What do 
you want done?” 

“Well, if I was to hire a man, it would be one 





that could lift well, a strong, wiry fellow; one, 
for instance, that could shoulder a sack of cof- 
fee like that yonder, and carry it across the 
store and never lay it down.” 

“There, now, capt’in,” said the countryman, 
“that’s just me. I can lift anything I hitch to; 
you cant suit me better. What will you givea 
man that can suit you?” 

“Pll tell you,” said the merchant; “if you 
will shoulder that sack of coffee and carry it 
across the store twice and never lay it down, I 
will hire you for a year at $100 per month.” 

“Done,” said the stranger; and by this time 
every clerk in the store had gathered around, 
and was waiting to join in the laugh against 
the man, who, walking up to the sack, threw it 
across his shoulder with perfect ease, as it was 
not extremely heavy, and walking with it twice 
across the store, went quietly to a large hook 
which was fastened to the wall, and hanging it 
up, turned to the merchant and said,— 

“There, now, it may hang there till dooms- 
day; I shall never lay it down. What shall I 
go about, mister? Just give me plenty to do 
and $100 per month, and it’s all right.” 

The clerks broke into a laugh, and the mer- 
chant, discomfited yet satisfied, kept his agree- 
ment; and to-day, the green countryman is the 
senior partner in the firm, and worth a million 
dollars. 


42> 
or 


A WOMAN’S CLOTHING ON FIRE. 
HOW TO EXTINGUISH IT. 


Take this case, a description of what is un- 
fortunately happening every day: 

A woman’s clothes take fire; she is wrapped 
in flames; her arms and hands, her neck and 
face, are scorched with the heat; her hair is in a 
blaze; the smoke is suffocating her. - She be- 
comes utterly confused, and rushes to and fro, 
= creating a current of air which increases the 

ire. 

The best thing she could have done would 
have been instantly to roll upon the floor. Seize 
her by the hand, or by some part of the dress 
which is not burning, and throw her on the 
ground. Slip off a coat or shawl, a bit of car- 
pet, any thing you can snatch up quickly, hold 
this before you, clasp her tightly with it, which 
will protect your hands. 

As quickly as possible fetch plenty of water; 
make every thing thoroughly wet, for though 
the flame is out, there are still the hot cinders 
and the half-burnt clothing eating into the 
flesh; carry her carefully into a warm room, 
lay her on a table or on a carpet on the floor,— 
not the bed,—xive her some warm, stimulating 
drink, send for the doctor, and proceed to the 
next operation,— 

Removing the Clothes.—Perhaps in the whole 
course of accidents there is not one which re- 
quires so much care and gentleness as this. We 
want only three people in the room—one on 
each side of the patient, and one to wait upon 
them. O for a good pair of scissors or a really 
sharp knife! What misery you will inflict upon 
the sufferer by sawing through strings, ete., 
with a rough-edged blunt knife. There must be 
no dragzing or pulling off; do not let the hope 
of saving any thing influence you. Let every 
thing be socompletely cut loose that it will fall 
off; but if any part stick to the body, let it re- 
main, and be careful not to burst any blisters. 

Treatment.—The treatment of burns or scalds 
in the first stage consists of wet, warm, but not 
sour applications, and excluding the air. 

Now our medicine chest comes into use. Get 
out the old linen or calico; wet a piece of this 
well with the linseed oil and lime-water, and as 
soon as an injured part is exposed, put this on; 
cover it with another dry rag or flannel, and se- 
cure it with a bandage. If you have not the 
mixture of eil and lime-water, get a pint of hot 
water and milk (equal parts), with a small tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda in it. If you have 
no milk at hand, use warm water with plenty of 
soap in it; or if you have no soap, use plain 
warm water with the carbonate of soda, or a lit- 
tle morsel of common washing soda, not more 
than the size of a small hazel-nut, to a pint of 
water, dissolved in it; but whatever you use, 
keep the parts thoroughly wet and well covered. 
If you have a water-proof sheet or coat, or a 
piece of oil-cloth, lay this over the mattress, and 
then a blanket over it. As soon as you have re- 
moved all the clothing and applied the dress- 
ings, lift her gently into bed, and cover her as 
warmly as possible. In after-dressings large 
surfaces must not be exposed to the air; either 
leave a thin covering and wet it with the lotion, 
or if you are using an ointment, remove only a 
small portion of the dressing at a time, have 
every thing in readiness, and cover again as 
quickly as possible. 

If there be much pain and fretfulness, you 
may safely give to an adult thirty drops of 
laudanum in a little water, and repeat this in 
an hour, and even a third time if needful. Toa 
child ten years of age give in like manner only 
| meg drops, but beware of giving any to an in- 

‘ant. 





——_—_—_+or—____—_. 
THE DRIVER AND THE GOSSIP. 


All trades and professions have their trials 
and stage-drivers and their kin are not exempt. 
When it is considered how often they are kept 
waiting by tonguey female customers their pa- 
tience is really to be wondered at: 


An old lady, the other day, standing in Union 
Square, hailed a passing omnibus, which pulled 
up at her call. 

“‘Good-by, then, my dear,” said she to a fe- 
male friend who had accompanied her. “Tl 
write and tell you how I gox on, directly I’ve gut 
there. You’ve got my address, haven’t you? 
No! why I thought I gaveittoyou. It’s in this 
bag, I ouppese. under my pocket handkerchief, 
and my keys, and mv packet of sandwiches. 


O, Vil come to it directly, Ud better give it to 





you now, else, when I write, I may forget to send 
it. That’s notit, isit? No; that’s the prescrip- 
tion. There, there you are! And you won't 
forget to write? If you see Mrs. Brown you 
must remember me kindly. She’s a sweet wom- 
an,isn’t she? And to think she should be mar- 
ried to such a brute! But that’s the way of the 
world all over. It’s just like my poor, dear sis- 
ter Maria; she was as meck as a Jamb—never 
did a bad thing, or said a bad word of any body, 
that ever I heard of. Drat that ’busman’s im- 


pudence! if he hasn’t driven on again! NowI 
shall have to wait for the next.” 
+o) 
THE VENTRILOQUIST ON THE 
DOCK. 


Quite an exciting time, says a reporter of the 
Cleveland Herald, occurred at one of our wharves 
recently. . 

The hands of one of our steamers were en- 
gaged in rolling off a cask, when, to the conster- 
nation and surprise of the persons engaged in 
performing that operation, a voice was heard 
within the cask. 

“Roll it easy; these plaguey nails hurt. Td 
rather pay my passage than stand all this.” 

Holding up their hands, their eyes expanding 
to the size of two saucers, the two iaborers ex- 
claimed,— 

“That beats the dickens!” 

The mate coming up at this moment, and un- 
aware of the cause of delay, commenced scold- 
ing them for their dilatoriness, when from with- 
in the cask the voice came forth,— 

“You’re nobody; let me out of this cask.” 

‘“‘What’s that?’ said the mate. 

“Why, it’s me,” said the voice; ‘I want to 
get out; I won’t stand this any longer.” 

“Up end the cask,” said the mate, 

“O, don’t! you'll kill me,” said the voice. 
“O, how these nails prick! Look out—don’t!’” 
again said the casked-up individual, as the men 
were turning it over. 

“Cooper,” said the mate, ‘“unhead that cask 
and take out that man.” 

As the adze sundered the hoops, and the head 
was coming out, the voice again broke forth: 

“Be easy, now; is there any one about? I 
don’t want to be caught.” 

Quite a crowd had now gathered round the 
scene of action, when a loud guttural laugh 
broke forth, which made our hair stand on end, 
and the cask was found filled with bacon. 

“What does it mean?” says one. 

“It beats my time,” said the mate. 

We enjoyed the joke too well to tell “what it 
meant” as we walked off arm in arm with the 
ventriloquist. 

—_—__—_+o+—____ 


DO IT NOW! 


‘I guess I won’t write my composition this 
evening, auntie. I don’t feel a bit like writing.” 

“Tsn’t it your regular evening for writing it?” 

“Yes, auntie, but then, nobody can do any- 
thing well when they don’t feel like it.” 

“Lam not so sure of that. There is no neces- 
sary connection between doing a thing and wish- 
ing todoit. If you live long in the world you 
will have to take up many an unpleasant duty 
at a time when you least wish to do it.” 

“T shonld like to finish this book to-night. It 
is a borrowed one, and I ought to take it home 
as soon as I can.” 

“I fancied the new book was in the way of the 
composition more than anything else. But, 
George, you should not let pleasure come before 
duty. You will not half enjoy the book with the 
consciousness all the time in your mind that you 
are neglecting yourduty. Besides, what is more 
important, you will do yourself an injury by 
confirming yourself in such neglect. You will 
very soon find the habit fixed of doing only what 
you have a fancy for doing, so the greater part 
of your duties will be undone. Now my coun- 
sel would be to resolutely set to work for an 
hour over your composition, and after that take 
the time for reading. Ihave no doubt that, by 
that time, you can have it so well laid out that 
you will need only to copy it afterward, which 
will be a very easy matter. Depend upon it, the 
consciousness to-morrow morning of knowing 
that the work is done will be greater pleasure 
than the hour’s reading will bring you.” 

George felt the truth of his aunt’s remark, and 
applied himself well for the next hour and a 
quarter, when he was able to fold up the sheet 
neatly, and feel that he was all in readiness for 
his teacher. The satisfaction he felt was suffi- 
cient reward, and the lesson he learned was one 
to which he often referred afterward as the turn- 
ing over of a new leaf in his history. 





CURIOUS FACTS AROUT QUICKSILVER. 


Dr. Nichols tells the following, to illustrate the 
properties of quicksilver: 


One of the most curious properties of quick- 
silver is its capability of dissolving or of forming 
amalgams with other metals. A sheet of gold 
foil dropped into quicksilver, disappears almost 
as quickly as a snow-flake when it drops into 
water. It has the power of separating or of 
readily dissolving those refractory metals which 
are not acted upon by our most powerful acids. 
The gold and silver miners pour it into their ma- 
chines holding the powdered gold-bearing quartz, 
and, although no human eye can detect a trace 
of the precious substances, so fine are the parti- 
cles, yet the metal will hunt it out, and incor- 
porateitintoits mass. By subsequent distillation 
it yields it into the hands of the miners in a state 
of virgin purity. 

Several years ago, while lecturing before a 
class of ladies upon chemistry, we had occasion 
to purify some quicksilver by forcing it through 
chamois leather. The scrap remained upon the 


table after the lecture, and an old lady, thinking 
it would be very nice to wrap her gold spectacles 
in, accordingly appropriated it to this purpose. 
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The next morning she came to us in great alarm, 
stating that the gold had mysteriously disap- 
peared, and nothing was left in the parcel but 
the glasses. Sure enough, the metal remaining 
in the pores of the leather had amalgamated with 
the gold, and entirely destroved the spectacles. 
It was a mystery, however, which we never could 
explain to her satisfaction. 
—_\+or—_—_—_—_ 


THE SONG OF THE WOODCHUCK. 


An enthusiastic writer in the American Nat- 
uralist says: 

For the last forty years the fact of the com- 
mon Maryland marmot, or woodchuck, being 
able to sing like a canary bird, but in a softer, 
sweeter note, has been quite familiar to myself, 
and others who could be brought forward as 
witnesses. Mr. Audubon, Jr., is the only zo- 
ological naturalist who lent a respectful atten- 
tion, to what profit we know not. For my part 
Iam prepared to believe in any amount of ani- 
mal capacity; not a tithe of what is already 
known can be safely communicated to this gen- 
eration, which we hope to show ere long, Neither 
the “whistling of the woodchuck in its burrow,” 
by which we understand is meant the surprise 
or alarm chuckle, nor the loud challenge or 
pseudo-bark of the marmot of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, ete., are at all alluded to in the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

When a lad I caught a very young marmot. 
Mother, prudently forecasting care, etc., stoutly 
refused to allow the pet. Knowing the soft side 
of a mother’s heart, I resolved to try a little 
finesse in order to gain parental permission; so 
my older brother and myself took a saucer of 
milk, for we were sure, if she saw it take hold 
with both infant paws like a little babe, as we 
had, the victory was ours. 

Brother got all things ready, and I insisted 
that she should just see it eat. Her kind heart 
yielded. ‘‘Wouldn’t have it die for the world, it 
took hold of the edge with both hands so like a 
little child.” 

It was raised. It had a seat in the little high 
chair at the children’s table full oft. Its earn- 
est and restless concupiscent purr as it scented 
sweet cake and fragrant viands was wonderful. 
At length it became as familiar as the family 
eat, and finally burrowed under’ the doorstep. 
My impression is now, and always has been, 
that it was a female. I used to watch the pet 
very closely to see how it sang, as children are 
apt to do. There was a slight moving of the 
nostrils and lips, and consequently whiskers, 
with an air of unmistakable happy or serene‘en- 
joyment. I question much if this is altogether 
unknown to others, always excepting naturalists. 


This might recall to some the question of the 
Irishman, ‘“‘What’s the difference, thin, betwane 
a woodchuck and a mournin’ dove? — they’re 
both water-fowls.”” 

+o —_—_—_ 
PIGS AND COBRAS. 

“Handsome is that handsome does” is a prov- 
erb that nobody would have thought of apply- 
ing toa pig, whose common habits are the re- 
verse of elegant. But even the pig is deserving 
of honor and protection when he does service in 
exterminating cobras, and other poisonous scr- 
pents. It seems that the venom of serpents does 
him no harm. A writer in a magazine says: 


The first time I witnessed the act was in Cey- 
lon, in 1856. I was returning one morning from 
snipe shooting with a talerably fair bag of birds, 
when my attention was arrested by a dozen 
semi-wild pigs belonging to my friend, most 
perseveringly engaged in endeavoring to turn 
over with their snouts the half-rotted stem of a 
Palmyra palm, and curiosity to see if they would 
succeed in their endeavors—for I had never seen 
pigs work. so unanimously in concert before— 
caused me to stop and watch them. After two 
or three failures they gained their point, turn- 
ing the tree half way round, when a whole fam- 
ily of cobras, large and small, glided from under 
it. After them the pigs scampered helter-skel- 
ter,-showing as much activity as a Benzal boar. 

A very large cobra, fully five feet in length, 
was scized by a half-zrown sow within twelve 
feet of me, and whilst she was craunching up the 
horrible, writhing bonne bouche, which had been 
seized about the middle of the body, I distinctly 
saw the reptile bite the sow twice on the snout, 
without the animal apparently caring the least 
about it; the pleasure of consuming the luscious 
tidbit entirely compensated for any anoyance or 
pain that the pig might have felt at the time. I 
saw the sow mentioned some days afterwards, 
not the least affected by the bite of the cobra. 


44> 
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PORES OF THE SKIN. 

Every body knows something about the pores 
of the body, but few of our readers will imagine 
that they are so many, or that their aggregate 
length is so great: 

No doubt you have heard people speak of the 
pores of the skin. I wonder if you know what 
they are? Look on your skin, and see if you 
can see any of them. No, you cannot; but if 
you had a magnifying glass of sufficient power 
you could see them very plainly. They are sim- 
ply. the openings of the little tubes or holes 
which go in a spiral manner through -the skin, 
ending in what is called: a little gland. They 
are too small to be seen by the naked eye, but 
there are many of them. Dr. Wilson counted 
on the palm of the hand, in the space of an inch 
square, 8,528, and on a space of the same size on 
the bottom of the foot, 2,268. At this rate there 
would be about 7,000,000 on each man; and as 
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LITTLE PEOPLE IN CONVENTION. 


O, the cold, dark winter is coming, 
The frost is already here; 

He will kill the leaves and flowers, 
And turn the green grass sear. 


“O, what shall we do,” said the birdies, 
“To hide from winter’s snow? 

If we leave our little homesteads, 
Where had we better go?” 


“To the South, I think,”’ said the bobolink, 
As he danced on a bending weed; 

“To the fields of rice so tempting and nice, 
The place for birds to feed.” 


But the brown quail softly whistled, 
“No roving bird am I; 

In the land where live my kindred 
I'll stay until I die. 


“We shall have the friendly shelter 
Of the hedges and the weeds; 

In the grass of field and meadow, 
There are always scattered seeds.’’ 


“I,” said the field-mouse, ‘‘will get to my house, 
And curl myself up in a heap; 

There, safe and warm from winter storm, 
I'll take a long, long sleep.”’ 


“T’ll hide in the hearth,” said the cricket, 
“Where the red fire blazes bright, 

And practise all my music rare 
Every lonely winter night.” 


“T have a cell that is hidden well,” 
Said the big, busy bumble bee, 
“Where I'll sit and eat the honey sweet, 
So very contentedly.”’ 


“But I have no home and no shelter,’’ 
Lamented the 2 ages poe! gay; 

“I must perish with cold and hunger, 
For I cannot get away.” 

“And so must I,”’ said the butterfly, 
“Although I am so refined! 

But at any rate, we'll die in state, 
Perched on the flowers we find.” 

‘* Litt 
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THE EMPTY CUP. 





Bennie’s grandma called him “Beauty,” and 


his mamma named him “Bright-eyes,”’ while his 
papa dubbed him ‘‘Busybody ;” and, though he 
may have deserved all the titled Bs, most cer- 
tainly he did the last. His little feet, hands and 
toncue were on the “‘go” from morning till night, 
and yet seemed never to tire, though sometimes 
ata loss what to do next. 

Such was his plight one day while his mamma 
was away from home. He played with his blocks 
until he didn’t know what else to build. He 
looked his picture-book through and through, 
and tired himself and his grandma with his 
questions. He then played visit with her, and 
afterward was her marketman, carrying an 
amazing variety of vegetables in small compass. 

He teased puss with all kinds of tricks, and 
finally cut off her whiskers, telling her she “ought 
to be shaved,’’ but she was not of the same mind, 
and resented it by telling him he “ought to be 
scratched,” which nice little operation she per- 
formed, then left him to bind up his own wounds. 

He turned “somersets”’ on the lounge, then slid 
off on the floor to get settled; and there he lay 
on his back, with his fat little legs sticking up 
in the air. 

After a while puss came back, ready to make 
up and be friends again, and Bennie immediate- 
ly set her in pursuit of her tail, which she tried 
to catch until she saw something prettier within 
her reach—nothing less than a ball of bright 
yarn. 

Grandma usually took a nap every afternoon, 
but with such a wide-awake boy to look after 
to-day, she thought she must “skip” it; but now 





cach is about a quarter of an inch long, the 
whole number, if put into one tube, would reach 
nearly twenty-eight milcs, . 


Bennie seemed to be quietly amusing himself, 
| and, before she knew it, her needles stopped their 


head rested back in her easy chair, and Bennie 
saw that grandma was fast asleep. 

Presently the ball of yarn seemed inspired with 
a spirit of mischief, for it rolled from grandma’s 
lap to Ben and puss, who were quite ready to 
join with it in a frolic. 

Puss gave it a box with her paw, which sent 
it flying across the room to Ben, who gave it an- 
other toss, and so it went back and forth, and 
round and round, like some poor, frightened 
thing, anxious to escape from their blows. 

They were very busy with their sport, when, 
hearing a little noise in the pantry, puss left her 
play and went to see about it. Ben offered to 
help; and, opening the door a little wider, he 
made a discovery. 

’Way up on the top shelf he espied an old 
china cup, which reminded him of jelly. He had 
seen such a cup as that before, and tasted some 
of the contents. 

The cup was far beyond his reach, but Bennie 
was a resolute little fellow, and had not the least 
idea of giving it up. He knew the fruit was 
sweet, and he meant to have it; so he tugged 
away at his high chair until he got that into the 
pantry, then into it he climbed; yet every now 
and then giving a sly glance to see if grandma 
was yet asleep. He whispered to puss that he 
was ‘“‘dlad danma was fas’ asleep,”’ and he hoped 
she ‘“‘would stay so a dood while;” and worked 
away with all his might to make sure of the prize. 
Poor little fellow! his efforts were all in vain; 
so down he got from his high perch, hunted out 
the stool from the tangles of bright yarn, and 
placed that in his high chair. 

Up he climbed again, puffing and grunting, 
but, stretch his little chubby form as far as he 
could, he was still an inch from the treasure. 

He could not well climb any higher, but he 
gave a determined little jump, and with an ex- 
ultant “Now I’ve dot it,” grasped the tempting 
bait. But just as he did so the stool slipped 
from its place, and the next thing Bennie knew 
he found himself “going, going, gone’ to the 
floor in a hurry. 

The crash of his downfall awoke grandma, 
and she hurried up to see “what on airth was 
the matter.”’ She soon found that as usual Ben- 
nie was “at the bottom of the mischief,” but in 
her haste to set things to right, tripped in the 
twisted yarn, and came near being upset her- 
self. 

Her spectacles flew off, and her stockings 
dropped stitches, both mishaps trying enough 
to any old lady. By the time she found her 
spectacles, and had them placed just right, Ben- 
nie had picked himself up, and with a half seri- 
ous, half triumphant air, stood, holding his ach- 
ing nose with one hand, and the unbroken cup 
with the other. He ceuld bear many aclies and 
bruises, with such a sweet balm in prospect; 
and for fear grandma would take it from him, 
he proceeded with all dispatch to get inside the 
cup. 

Had he been a housekeeper the little ragged 
hole in the paper which was pasted over the top 
would have made him suspicious of a robbery; 
but Bennie was in haste and unsuspecting, and 
used the hole as if he thought it was made on 








! clicking, her hands folded in her lap, her silvered 





purpose for the entrance of his little finger. Ie 
felt, and felt, but touched nothing; so, without 
more ado, tore off the whole paper; but, to his 
great dismay, found—nothing. 

That little sly mouse that Puss was after had 
used that cup too long as a larder. 

When Bennie fully realized that the cup was 
empty he broke forth in loud lamentations, 
though he was not usually a baby to cry for 
hurts. 

Grandma’s heart yearned over her gricved lit- 
tle beauty, as she took him in her lap to wipe 
away his tears. “Don’t cry, dearie; we will set 
Pussy to catch the naughty mousie that eat 
Bennie’s sweeties, won't we?” she said, waiting 
for a more quiet state of mind before she scold- 
ed the poor little fellow for his mischief. 


While Bennie was yet sobbing, and mourning 
his disappointment, his papa and mamma came 
home, and the whole story had to be rchearsed. 
Grandma said “she just forgot herself a min- 
ute, and she didn’t see how on airth the boy got 
into so much mischief;’’ but they knew how she 
usually “forgot herself,” and also how fast Ben- 
nie wrought his mischief. 

Papa caught Bennie up 1n his arms, saying,— 

‘Never mind, my boy! Don’t cry for a quip 
of jelly. You must be a brave boy, if you would 
be a brave man.” 


“But,” said grandma, “after all the trouble he 
had taken, to be so disappointed!” 
“Yes, it was tough for the little fellow, I 
know, mother; but disappointments come to 
all; and we must learn to bear them bravely. 
How often we older children labor and strive to 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in cost, but not in price. 
My second is in euchre, but not in dice. 
My third is in buy, but not in sell. 
My fourth is in spring, but not in well. 
My jifth is in county, but not in State. 
My sixth is in sailor, but not in mate. 
My seventh is in light, but not in dark. 
My eighth is in robin, but not in lark. 
My ninth is in ocean, but not in bay. 
My tenth is in fancy, but not in gay. 
My eleventh is in pond, but not in Jake. 
My twelfth is in receive, but not in take. 
My thirteenth is in otter, but not in mink. 
My fourteenth is in chain, but not in link. 
My jifteenth isin apple, but not in plum. 
My sixteenth is in lyre, but not in drum. 
My seventeenth is in coal, but not in lead. 
My eighteenth is in couch, but notin bed, 
My ninefeenth is in minute, but not in hour. 
My fewentieth is in lighthouse, but not in tower, 
My twenty-first isin moose, but not in deer. 
My twenty-second is in centre, but not in rear. 
My twenty-third is in moon, but not insun. 
My teenty-fourth isin monk, but not in nun, 
My twenty-fifth is in rasp, but not in file, 
My twenty-sixth isin yard, but not in mile. 
My twenty-seventh is in Rhine, but not in Po. 
My twenty-eighth is in sail, but not in row, 
My twenty-ninth isin Count. but not in Earl, 
My thirticth is in diamond but not in peari. 
If my whole you all would do, 
You would not be sorry / fell you! 

J.W. McL., aGep 13 years. 


2. 


CHARADE, 


My jirst is quick, my second dead, 
hy whole has just teen shown 
To be my first, as I have read: 
So make the riddle known. 


3. 
REBUS. 








A boy with a sad (1st measure) came to me and (2d 
measure) some (8 measure) for his rabbit, which, he 
said, was about (4th measure) for want of proper (6th 
measure). 

4. 


AN INVISIBLE FOREST, 


Has her brother at Paris been notified? 

Nancy presses her autumn lcaves in the big die 
tionary. 

“Let it be,” echoed the rest. 

You must peel more potatoes than those. 

I will owe no man anything. 

His food was hard tack soaked in water. 

And we—chem—locked him in! 

Here, Emma, please take my basket. 

Is that my little chick or yours? 

No one but Alice dared to speak, 

In that big chest, nuts and pop corn are stored. 

He went with the men to gather sap each day. 

We must gather flowers to trim two tall arches. 

Johnnie is frightened because some one said he had 
a spine in his back. 

SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A tool. 
. Organs of the human body. 
An ancient heathen god. 
An ocean. 
A bird. 
Made to be beaten, 
7. A kind of cake. 
My initit/s and jinals form the name ofa public 
man, now dead. T.R.Q. 
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Conundrums. 
Why are your sidewalks like music? If you do 
not C sharp you will L flat. 
When isa horse a horse of mettle? When he is 
led. 
What would apis do who wished to build himself 
a habitation? Tie a knot in his tail, and call ita 


pig's tie. 
yhen isa storm like a fish? When itis going to 
abate. 

What ties connect business men with the public? 
Advertise. 


— 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Trust in Christ alone, 

2. Where one will not, two cannot quarrel. 

8. Vine, Idea, News, Easy. 

4. Dress, Apron, Shoes, Heese, Hat, Scarf, Shawl, 
Gloves, Ruffle, Bow, Bonnet, 

6. Lansing. 








Tux Brbtx is a window in this prison of bope, 





reach a coveted thing, to find it, after all, only 
an ‘empty cup!’ ” Mrs. F. V. Hitt. 


hrough which we look into eternity. 


| Nexr to acquiiti i 
2 juiviug good friends, the best acquists 
| tion is that of good books. tis 
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A LIFE IN THE PALACE CAR, 


Travelling has truly been reduced toafineart. “A 
life on the ocean wave ' we have often heard sung 
and described; but one who could write with such 
unction as here follows of his fare upon the railroad 
would certainly vote to alter the old song. Mr. 
Charles Hordroff, in Harper's Magazine, says of the 
trip on the great Pacific Road: 


At Chicago the journey to California really begins. 
In the East we make journeys by rail; west of Chica- 
go men live on theears. When you leave Chicago 
you take up your residence on the train. The cars 
are no longer a 7 to carry you across a short dis- 
tance; you are to live in them for days and nights, 
and no Eastern man knows the comfort or pleasure 
of travelling by rail until he cro-ses the plains. 

Moreover, until you have taken this journey you 
will never know how great a difference it makes to 
your comfort whether \ our train goes at the rate of 
forty or twenty-two miles per hour. This last is the 
pace of the iron horse between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco; and it is to the fierce and rapid rush of an 
Eastern lightning express what a gentle and easy 
amble is to arough and jolting trot. . . . 

Your housekeeping is done—and admirably done— 
for you by alert and experienced servants; so you 
may lie down at fall length or sit up, sleep or wake, 
at your choice. Your dinner is sure to be abundant, 
very tolerably cooked, and not hurried. 

You write very comfortably at a table in a room 
called a drawing-room, eutirely closed off, if you 
wish it, from the remainder of the car, which room 
contains two large and comfortable arm-clairs and a 
sofa, two broad, clean plate-glass windows on each 
side, which may be doubled if the weather is cold, 
hooks in abundance tor shawls, hats, &c., and mir- 
rors at every corner. 

You converse as you would in your parlor at home; 
the noise of the train is as much lost to your con- 
sciousness as the steamship’s rush through the 
waters; the air is pure, for these ears are thoroughly 
ventilated; the heating apparatus used is quite per- 
fect, for it keeps the feet warm, and diffuses an agree- 
able and equal heat through all parts of the ear, 
This is accomplished by means of hot water pipes 
fastened near the floor, 

As at sea, so here, the most important events of 
the day are your meals, The porter calls you at any 
hour you may appoint in the morning; he gives you 
half an hour's notice of breakfast, dinner or supper, 
and the conductor tells you not to hurry, but to eat 
at your ease, for he wilf not leave any one behind. 
Your beds are made up, and your room or section 
swept and aired while you are at breakfast, or before 
if you are early risers; you find both water and fresh 
towels abundant; ice is put into the tank, which sup- 

lies drinking water at the most improbable places 

n the great wilderness; and an attentive servant is 
always within call, and comes to you at intervals dur- 
ing the day to ask you if you need anything more to 
make you centented, 

About ciz!it o'clock, for, as at sea, you keep good 
hours, the porter, inaclean gray uniform, like that 
of a Central Park policeman, comes in to make up 
the beds. The two easy-chairs are turned into a 
double berth; the sofa undergoes a similar transfor- 
mation; the table, having its legs pulled together, 
disappears in a corner; and two delves being let 
down, furnish two other berths. The freshest and 
brightest of linen and brightly colored blankets com- 
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isuc.un. A bombshell is not more to be dreaded. 
Now if the lamp is not allowed to burn more than 
half way down, such accidents are almost impossi- 
ble. Always fill your lamps in the morning, then 
you never need fear an explosion. 


a 
NARROW ESCAPE, 
The Albany Times gives the following account of 
a burning railroad bridge, a terrified engineer, and a 
narrow escape: 


Any one who has passed over the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad will remember the sharp curvis and 
deep cu‘s in which that route abounds in the vicinity 
of Chatham. Last Saturday evening, as Conductor 
Russell’s train was thundering along toward Alba- 
ny, the engineer observed but a little way alead 
what he supposed to be a fire by the side of the 
track. This oie no uncommon occurrence he gave 
it scarce a thought, until, as the eugine rounded a 
short curve, he saw to his horror that the flames 
came from a bridge over which the train must puss, 

It was a moment of terrible suspense. Just before, 
the bridge, which spanned an abyss of some fifiy feet, 
but was without sides or cover, was crackling in 
flames. No earthly power could check the train in 
time to prevent the disaster which seemed inevitable. 
Nothing was left but resignation to the decree: of 
fate. The locomotive with its frightened engineer, 
the train with its unconscious passengers, rushed on 
and fortunately passed in safety, the burning timbers 
being still strong enough to sustain the passing 
train. 

What the result would have been had the passage 
been attempted ten minutes later is fvarful to con- 
template, as, ou examination, the main supports of 
the bridge were found to be much weakened, and 
the tire making rapid progress. 


sincnadeseialiaiecocsmeesaaie 
JOKING WITH PEOPLE IN AUTHORITY. 


This is not always an entirely safe amusement, as 
an olicer in the English army not long since found 
out. He had been sent on a visit of inspection to 
some home stations, and, in his statement of dis- 
bursements, included the item of ‘porter, 6d,” which 
was ttruck out by the war ofi.ce. He explained that 
the charge was for carriage of his luggage under cir- 
cumstances where he would otherwise have had to 
pay 1s 6d foracab. To this explanation came a re- 
sly that in this case the claim would be allowed, 
ut that it should have been put for “porterage” 
and not “porter.” The ofi.cer answered that he 
would obey orders although he could find no author- 
ity for such a word as “‘porterage,”’ and inquired 
in addition if, in future, he should use the term 
“cab(b)age’” when he meant “cb.” He was re- 
warded with a severe reprimand. A similar story is 
told of that inveterate wag, John Vhenix, who, a 
most of our readers know, was Lieut. Derby, of the 
topographical engineers. He was directed m, an or- 
der from the war department to survey the Tombig- 
bee River and see how far it ran up. He replied 
promptly that a survey for that purpose would put 
the government to unnecessary expense, as it Was 
well known that the Tombigbee River ran down. 
His joke very nearly cost him his position.—New 
York Times. 

pees hae _ 


A FUNERAL IN VENICE, 


A Venetian funeral must be very impressive. The 
cofiin is laid in the gondola, the bearers follow; fol- 
lowing it comes the gondvla with the mourners, 
then others in single file, on through the canals, on 
over the shallow lagoon four or five miles—no sound 
but the ripple around the bows, and the sobs of the 
bereaved—all silent around on the water—no street 
cries, no ru-h of carriages or rumble of car, silent 
almost as the grave. When death comes to the home 
of the poor, one gondola suf..ces forall. For thi 
rich, however, ten or twelve gondolas testify to the 
wealth and affections of the sorrowing. 


ciatnianlliaainale 
LENGTH OF DAYS, 


The days of summer grow longer as we go north- 
ward, and the days of winter shorter. At Hamburg 
the longest day has seventeen hours and the short- 
est seven. At Stockholm the longest has eighteen 
and a half hours and the shortest five and a half. 
At St. Petersburg the longe ‘t has nineteen and the 
shortest five hours. At Finland the longest has 
| twenty-one hours and a half aud the shortest two 
}anda half. At Waudorbus, in Norway, the day lasts 
from the 21st of May to the 2d of July—the sun not 
getting below the horizon for the whole time, but 
skimming along very close to it in the north. At 





a half. 
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THE RIGHT WORD. 


An Irish woman, at a loss for a word, went intoa 
| drug store, and looking much puzzled, said she had 
| conte for some medicine, but the name had slipped 
| her mind “‘intirely,”” but sounded like paddy in the 
| garret. The druggist, willing to ‘“‘makea sale,” tried 
to think what it could be, and hit upon paregoric. 
“Indade, thin, that’s it,” said she, obtaining the 
medicine, and going away delighted that she had 
come so near the right word. 


| 

} 

| 

| sete 
INSIGNIFICANCE OF THE EARTH. 


M, Reclus, a celebrated astronomical writer, says 
| this earth is the lowest in rank amorg heavenly bod- 
ies. Were an astronomer on some other planet ex- 
J ergy the immensity of space, this planet we in- 
| habit, owing to its small size, might readily clude his 
| intelligent view. 
| > 





NraGaRa is a fine place to get rid of money. It 
is full of feathered fans with stuffed birds in the mid- 
| dle of them, alabaster whistles, squaws, bead mocea- 

sins, canes cut out of the falls, eaglets stuffed with 
straw, owls chock full of hay, little birds that wish 
| they were alive, two cents’ worth of ice-cream for 
| quarter of a dollar, and such like. You can buy ten 


plete the outfit; and you undress and go to bed as | cents’ worth of any thing at Niagara by just paying 
ou would at home, and, unless you have eaten tdéo | One dollar for it. 


heartily of antelope or elk, will sleep as soundly. 
memnaemntenseaniets 
FILL LAMPS IN THE MORNING, 
Scarcely a week passes, during the winter months, 


but we read accounts of frightful accidents from ker- | 


osene lamps exploding, and killing or scarring for 
life women aud children. 
the inflammable nature of the fluid would probably 
astop to nearly all the accidents. As the oil 

urns down into the lamp, a highly inflammable gas 
gathers over its surface, aud as the oil decreases, the 


When the oil is nearly consumed, a 


ms increases. 
slight jar will often inflame the gas, and an explo- 
sion is sure to follow, dealing with death and de- 


A simple knowledge of | 


could not bear to see a horse ill-treated, used to say 

with perfect sincerity, and, as he believed, with ac- 
| curacy, ‘‘My hostibility to them as abuses hosses was 
} born unto me, and comes as natural as breathin’.” 


| 
A Ripp_e.—Between a thick set hedge of bones 
A small red dog now barks, now moans. 
The answer rung,— 
A human tongue. 


| A KIND-HEARTED but illiterate stable-keeper who 


| 

| WHEN may a man be said to be literally “im- 

none in his business? When giving a swimming 
lesson. 


Say “Good blood, bad blood,” five times rapidly 
without tripping. 


Spitzbergen the longest day lasts three months ani! | 





COMPANTON. 





KASHIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER. 
Golden Opportunity. 
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GODIVA. This Polonaise is one of our latest Paris Novelties 
It eontains many new and v valuable features. Witheut looping 
it can be worn asa long tight-fitting uine, or looped (as shown 
io cut) it is a most elegant Polonaise. The ornamental back piece 
passes over the shoulders and forms a neat bust cape in front and is 

‘adjustable ;’’ may be worn or not an fancy dictutes, thus consti- 
tuting two entirely different Polonaise in a ce. The back piece 
is sometimes inade in velvet or satin, and richly trimmed, and com- 

letes a brilliant toilet when worn with a house dress. ides its 
utiful variations it is well ada) to any material. Takes six 

ards of 24 inch =. Price of pattern with cloth model ONE 
LLAR. See PREMIU!I OFFER below. 
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NEW FALL a 
box-pleat laid on the under side in the back, and in place of the 


WRAP, is ao sacque and cape, with a thribble 
broad pleat of last season ; just the three edges are visible from 
each side, giving the appearance of six round folds, the cape 
slopes gracefully to the back, and is left oper. te trim. The saeque 
has a large sleeve, which can be used or not, as weather or com- 
fort demand. 

We give this as one of the very best for fall and winter closk 
mado in either velvet or cloth. e original is of dark blue ladies’ 
cloth, Hioped and bound with velvet ard velvet buttons. 
Takes three yards of ladies’ cloth. Pattern, with cloth model, 50 
cents. Sce premium cffer below. 


4 lp Upp Ret 
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PRESTO. Chemise for lady. Its t i} J 

other sty.es is owing toits perfect fitting band and sleeve. e 

ed arm-size is an improvement of m value, as it wil rot 

eut the shoulder or bend the arm, and also avoids the homely, 

lexing gusset. Takes three yards linen for medium-size. 
‘attern. with cloth mode!, 25 cents. See Premium below. 


We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern which SHOWS 
every seim, pleat, gather, loop, etc., how to put the garment 
together by the pattern, and bow it will look when completed. By the 
use of our Cloth Models any person who can sew ean FINISH the 
most difficult garment as easily as the plainest. They are PER- 
FacCT ‘GUIDES. 


Premium Offer! 
If you write the following, viz. : 
CY. GC. 1170, 1165, 762,) 


and sign your name, giving your P. O , Co. and State, and 
then inclose it, with Gue LY //arand Ten Cuts, to us, we 
will make you a year/y subscriber to Smirh’s Miusiratea 
Pattirn Bazaar (begin with the present No.), and send to 
you by return mail a/ the patterns, with cloth models 
complete, of the three above engravings, as premium. 
Now ia the time to Subse: ihe! 

Eith-r of the above patterns sent by mail upon receipt 
of its marked price. 


SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 


One Dollar a Year. 
Premium! See above “Premium Offer.” 
Tt is the dest and cheapest fashion m -yazine in the world 
It is the New York City ladies’ authority in « / matters 
pertaining to toilets. It is the only fashion publication in 
=o country that impuris Styles and sei/s patierns of 
them. 

‘The present number contains a large donble-page fashion 
plate, 11 by 22 inches, printed on beautiful, heavy, rose- 
tint paper; Fo eign Correspondence; Criticism<; Stories: 
Hints, Etc., Ete.—with information in detail upon all parts 
of ladies’, misses’ and children’s dress «nd dress making. 

Also a Ha/f-price Check, which entitles cach helder to 
select any pattern contained in this number by sending 


half price. 
Single Copy 25 Cents. 

The American News Co. supply the Trade. 

Catalogue of Fail and Winter Styles mailed upon 
receipt of stamp and addres-. 

Be particular to address, very plainly, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Suitn's PATTERN Bazaar, 
914 Broadway, New York. 











ReEMEMBEX Lat sate and sure remedy fur Coughs, Colds 
and all ailections of the Throat and Lungs, l’oland’s 
White Pine Compound. Cox. 





Ram UP A CHILD. 


Train up a child as he should go, 

llis tender mind store well with truth, 
His feet the path of wisdom show, 

may be a virtuous youth; 

Teach him to venerate “old age,” 

Of no one e’er unkindly speak. 
To never let his passions rage, 

And thus the peace of home to break; 
And ifhe isin need of “Clothes,” + 

A suit from head to fect complete, 
Let him buy them at GkorGcE FENNO’S, 
Corer of Beach and Washington Street. 





$42 A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 

. i paid, H.b.SuAW Alfred, Me. 40 lst 

j}OREIGN STAMPS.—Send stamp for CaTaALocur. 
A. E. LEACH, I’. O. Box 292, Boston, 39—2t 


$275 A MONTH. Agents wanted. Best cheap Sew- 
ott 





ing Machine. U.5.M. Co., Biddeford, Me. 





E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Lanks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old at, 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 37— 





WHITE'S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
isease. Hl. G. WHI E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 32—1f 


K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 2st year; 12 Green-llouses; Trees, bulbs, 
a ya — Nursery Siuck; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 


M ON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 

: Key Check Outfits, Catalogues, sam- 

les and full particulars FREE. 8S, M. Spencer, Brattle- 
yoro’, Vt. 5—iy 

GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Darticulars free. 

= naa & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 

—ly 














UNFRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female to seil Pictures 
everywhere. Une alone has retailed over 11,500 Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


OU _CAN sell my little Landscape Chromas, at one- 

half profit. aud colured Straws, for frames, in your 
own village. Try! samples by mail, terms, etc., lc. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston,;Mass, Gam- 
paign Banners with stafls $1.50 per hundr d. 





H. C. SMITH & BRO., 


Importers and dealers in Foreign Postage Stamps. 
40 Box 750, Winuna. Minn. a 


MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston. 
This is the only Saving |.ank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
they remain in bank. ‘The institution has a guarantee 
i Sane for the express ion of deposit 
0—8t 
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A GREAT OFFER! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Will dispose of ON HunDkeED Pianos, MELOvEons, and 
ORGANS, of 8ix first-class makers, including Waters’s at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or will take from $4 
to $15 monthly until paid. New,7 octave PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for $275, cash. Now realy,a CUN- 
CER10 PAKLOR ORGAN the most beautiful style and 
perfect tone ever made. Sheet Music, Music Books, and 
-iusic Merchandise. Catalogues mailed. 40 3 


O NOT FORGET fhat you are entitled 
to my new (illustrated in gold) circular giv- 
ing fresh and full information in rega d to the 
fall fashions in Jewelry, Chains, Watches, 
te. Sucha circular has never before becn 
ssued or attempted in this country. Having 
purchased a large lot of ladies’ gold hunting 
watches (of the best makers) during the dull- 
ness of the summer at a great sa rifice, I 
1 ow Offer them at a corresponding reduction. 
Catalogue fr Goods C.O.D,  Privile 
exauune before paying. F.J.N Ast, 712 Broadwa: 
“Has a good stick and is entir-ly reliable.”—Ap- 
“*Whose goods are just what he repre- 
* Christian Union. “Worthy of the fullest 
—Christian Advocate, N. ¥. 39—2t 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
71, 73 and 75 East 61st Street, New York. Will commence 
its Sixteentin Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infor- 
mation scnd for catalogue, 

Address as above, at 75 East 61st Street. 32—1it 
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JOHN B. CALDER, 
LOCK BOX 660, VROVIDENCE, R. I, 
DEALER I 


N 
American and Forcign Postage Stamps. 
34 Price List sent on receipt of 15e. 13t 


x 
SEND 
mounted, sized and varnished,) to CHAS. 


~ 
$ 1 25 IL. TAYLOR & CO., 51 Water St., Boston. 
Chromos mailed instantly. Mention tt:is paper. 
“It holds its own with many a family, against more cost- 
ly magazines.—N. F. Triba. e. 
Agents deliver chromos as they take names. Jest 
commission offered. 39-41 


For American Homes magazine (600 pages 
illustrated reading a@ year) and ‘lhe ‘Two 
Vets, a beautiful oil chromo (10% by 1234. 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casn, or, on 
Casi installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to uny part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


50 and 100 vard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. and 
Xs Oz. Spools for manufacturing purposes. And the 
EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every re- 
spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 
wholesale by the fi 42 Street, Bos- 
W—eowst 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
R CHILDR 


FO EN. 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
ONLY 25 CENTS. 
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